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A LITTLE LINK. 


SHE sleeps — the welcome wintry sun 

Is shining on her little face, 

The firelight glints upon her hair, 

My precious blossom! oh, how fair, 
How very fair she is! 

- And soft she sleeps, my little one, 

As sadly to and fro I pace, 

And dream anew of olden bliss, 


The flowers I plucked for her delight 
Have fallen from the tiny hand ; 
The painted toy that charmed her eyes 
With quaint design and action, lies 
Beside the pictured book : 
Strange thoughts arise, oh! blossom bright, 
That vex and thrill me as I stand 
Anear, and on thy features look. 


Thy mother’s face, thy mother’s smile, 
Thy mother’s ringlets flowing free, 
Her tinted cheek, her forehead white, 
Her eyes, brown wells of liquid light, 
Yea, all her charms are thine ; 
Thy mother kissed thy lips erewhile, 
Before she sent thee forth to me, 
And to that kiss I added mine. 


And when this evening’s shadows fall, 

And thou art by her side again, 

Will she, too, seek, as I have sought 

The kiss the childish lips have brought 
Our parted lips to bless? 

Will she too fondly question all 

I said and did, pont hor to gain 

A glimpse of our lost happiness? 


Ah dear my wife! ah sweet my wife ! 
Too lightly won, too lightly lost ; 
Might riper age repair with tears 
The havoc made in earlier years, 

Should we weep, thou and I? 
Should we clasp hands, and end the strife 
That all our youthful years hath crossed, 
And fare together till we die? 


If we two stood upon the brink 
Of that wide gulf that yawns between 
Thy life and mine this many a day, 
And one should to the other say, 
“T erred the first —and most,” 
Should we stretch out glad hands and link 
Our lives, and let the dark “has been ” 
Float from us like a grim grey ghost? 


’Tis hard to say, for pride is strong, 
And either blamed the other’s heat ; 
But as I look upon the face 
Of my one child, and in it trace 

The looks of one away, 
My heart cries out against the wrong 
That bars us both from union sweet. 
“‘ And whose the blame ?” I sadly say. 


I was to blame, for I was hard ; 

She was to blame, for she was proud ; 
And so the pride and hardness built 
A wall between us, high as guilt ; 
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And yet no guilt was there. 
But when my heart grew soft, she barred 
The gate on love. I cried aloud ; 
But she was deaf unto my prayer. 


And so we drifted far apart, 

While friends came in to heal the breach, 

Poor fools! to think that they tould touch 

With balm the hearts that ached too much, 
Too wildly for despair. 

But pride put gauds above the smart, 

And we were gay and light of speech, 

And jeered at love and mocked at care. 


But still the child, the little child, 

Goes at the stated seasons forth 

From her to me, from me to her, 

And keeps keen thrilling thoughts astir, 
Awaking old regret. 

Thought springs to-night unfettered, wild, 

Oh, wife! what is life’s living worth 

If thou and I are parted yet? 


Lo! I will break the bonds that hold 
My life and thine in separate ways, 
And standing by thee face to face 
Beseech thee fill thine empty place, 
And bless my lonely soul 
With love like that fair love of old, 
That gladdened all our morning days, 
But stronger grown, and calm, and whole, 


I will not grudge to own me wrong — 

Great Heaven! what slender form is here ? 

What loving eyes look into mine ? 

What hands in mine own hands entwine ? 
My wife, my wife, at last ! 

Wake up, white blossom, sleep not long, 

Awake to bless thy mother dear ; 

Our days of dark are gone and past. 


My bird, thou hast flown home to me, 
Thrice welcome to thine early nest ! 
Nay, not a word between us twain 
Of all the empty years of pain 
Forevermore be said. 
It is enough for me and thee 
That thou art here upon my breast, 
That all our foolish past is dead. 
All The Year Round. 


CECINIT VIATOR, 


LIKE child, who in a meadow fair 
Pulls berry bright and blossom new, 
Yet knows he may not linger there 
For heavy task at home to do — 
Or him of whom the Phrygian tells, 
Shell-gathering by the sleeping main, 
Content to cast aside his shells 
Called by the Boatswain back again — 
Through fields so fair so journey I ; 
Yet pass with not too curious eye. 
Athenzum. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE LIFE OF JAMES MILL.* 

WHEN Mr. Mill’s “ Autobiography ” 
was given to the public nine years ago, it 
created a common impression that the 
father was even a more remarkable and 
singular figure than the son; and there 
was a general desire to know more about 
a personage of so many striking and orig- 
inaltraits. Grote had already said enough 
in one of his minor pieces to stir a lively 
curiosity about the elder Mill. Apart from 
his publicly authenticated merits, which 
have for that matter fallen somewhat out 
of date both in history and philosophy, he 
had other merits, says Grote, which were 
not any less real: — 


His unpremeditated oral exposition was 
hardly less effective than his prepared work 
with the pen ; his colloquial fertility on philo- 
sophical subjects, his power of discussing him- 
self, and of stimulating others to discuss, his 
ready responsive inspirations through all the 
shifts and windings of a sort of Platonic dia- 
logue —all these accomplishments were, to 
those who knew him, even more impressive 
than what he composed for the press. Con- 
versation with him was not merely instructive, 
but provocative to the dormant intelligence. 
Of all persons whom we have known Mr. 
James Mill was the one who stood least re- 
mote from the lofty Platonic ideal of Dialectic 
— Tov diWévat Kai déxeo8at Adyov (the giving and 
receiving of reasons) — competent alike to ex- 
amine others, or to be examined by them on 
philosophy. When to this we add a strenuous 
character, earnest convictions, and _ single- 
minded devotion to truth, with an utter disdain 
of mere paradox, it may be conceived that such 
a man exercised powerful intellectual ascen- 
dancy over younger minds, 


Lord Brougham, in a passage quoted in 
the volume before us, says something to 
the same effect. He admits that James 
Mill was not free from the dogmatism of 
his school (as if Brougham were quite 
free from the dogmatism of 4zs school), 
but he praises his great candor in con- 
troversy, and then he goes on to re- 
mark what must have multiplied his in- 
tellectual force a thousandfold, namely, 
his moral earnestness, the profound sin- 


* Yames Mill. A Biography. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. London: Longmans, 1882. 

Fohn Stuart Mill. A Criticism with Personal 
Recollections. By the same. 
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cerity of his criticism, and the consistency 
of his life. “He was always,” says 
Brougham, “of such self-denial that he 
sunk every selfish consideration in his 
anxiety for the success of any cause 
which he espoused, and ever ready to the 
utmost extent of his faculties, and often 
beyond the force of his constitution, to 
lend his help for its furtherance.” 

The real impressiveness, however, of 
James Mill’s character was not suspected 
by our generation until his son described 
it to the world in pages that must become 
classic, if mankind continue to cherish 
the memory of their benefactors. Mr. 
Mill pronounced it to be “far from hon- 
orable to the generation which has bene- 
fited by his work, that he is so seldom 
mentioned, and, compared with men far 
his inferiors, so little remembered.” 
There are two causes for this. One of 
them is that the thought of him merged 
in the deservedly superior fame of Ben- 
tham, though he was anything but Ben- 
tham’s mere follower and disciple. The 
other reason is that notwithstanding the 
great number of his opinions which have 
come to be generally adopted, “ there was 
on the whole a marked oppositiop between 
his spirit and that of the present time.” 
In other words, he belonged to the eigh- 
teenth century: he was the last of its 
strong and brave men, “and he was a fit 
companion for its strongest and bravest.” 
(Mill’s Autobiography, p. 205). But surely 
the best reason why James Mill’s fame is 
less than it deserved to be is that his in- 
fluence was far less literary than personal. 
His most striking gift was “the power of 
influencing the convictions and purposes 
of others by mere force of mind and char- 
acter.” 


He was sought for the vigor and instructive- 
ness of his conversation, and used it largely as 
an instrument for the diffusion of his opinions, 
I have never known any man who could do 
such ample justice to his best thoughts in col- 
loquial discussion. His perfect command over 
his great mental resources, the terseness and 
expressiveness of his language, and the moral 
earnestness as well as intellectual force of his 
delivery, made him one of the most striking of 
all argumentative conversers: and he was full 
of anecdote, a hearty laugher, and when with 
people whom he liked, a most lively and amus- 
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ing companion, It was not solely, or even 
chiefly, in diffusing his merely intellectual con- 
victions that his power showed itself: it was 
still more through the influence of a quality, 
of which I have only since learnt to appreciate 
the extreme rarity: that exalted public spirit, 
and regard above all things to the good of the 
whole, which warmed into life and activity 
every germ of similar virtue that existed in the 
minds he came in contact with: the desire he 
made them feel for his approbation, the shame 
at his disapproval ; the moral support which 
his conversation and his very existence gave to 
those who were aiming at the same objects, 
and the encouragement he afforded to the 
faint-hearted or desponding among them, by 
the firm confidence which (though the reverse 
of sanguine as to the results to be expected in 
any one particular case) he always felt in the 
power of reason, the general progress of im- 
provement, and the good which individuals 
could do by judicious effort. (Autobiography, 
pp. 101-2.) 

Nor was this the exaggeration of filial 
piety. Editors of newspapers are not 
usually an enthusiastic class, but Black of 
the Morning Chronicle and Fonblanque 
of the Examiner were as sensible as his 
son himself of James Mill’s rare qualities.* 
“Mr. Mill,” says Black, “ was eloquent 
and impressive in conversation. He had 
a great command of language, which bore 
the stamp of his earnest and energetic 
character. Young men were particularly 
fond of his society, and it was always to 
hima source of great delight to have an 
opportunity of contributing to form their 
minds and exalt their characters. No 
man could enjoy his society without catch- 
ing a portion of his elevated enthusiasm.” 
Fonblanque’s eulogy runs in similar terms. 
“ Wherever talent and good purpose were 
found conjoined — the power and the will 
to serve the cause of truth —the ability 
and the disposition to be useful to so- 
ciety, to weed out error, and advance im- 
provement — wherever these qualities 
were united, the possessor found a friend, 
a supporter to fortify, cheer, and encour- 
age him in his course, in James Mill. He 
fanned every flame of public virtue, he 
strengthened every good purpose that 
came within the range of his influence. 
His conversation was full of instruction.” 


* See Mr. Bain’s Appendix, 457-8. 


And the panegyric closes with words 
taken from that immortal passage — 
surely the most beautiful in the literature 
of antiquity — which was inspired by the 
grave and noble sorrow of Tacitus, Quzd- 
guid ex Agricola amavimus, quidguid 
miratisumus, manet mansurumque est in 
animis hominum, in eternitate temporum, 
fama rerum. 

It is to the pages of the son’s “ Autobi- 
ography” that we must go for the inner 
structure of ideas and beliefs which lay 
under so imposing a character. It will 
hardly be time lost to re-read and to tran- 
scribe some parts of Mr. Mill’s account: 


My father’s moral convictions, wholly dis- 
severed from religion, were very much of the 
character of those of the Greek philosophers ; 
and were delivered with the force and decision 
which characterized all that camefrom him. ... 
His moral inculcations were at all times mainly 
those of the “Socratici viri;” justice, tem- 
perance (to which he gave a very extended ap- 
plication), veracity, perseverance, readiness to 
encounter pain and especially labor; regard 
for the public good; estimation of persons 
according to their merits, and of things accord- 
ing to their intrinsic usefulness ; a life of exer- 
tion in contradiction to one of self-indulgent 
ease and sloth. These and other moralities he 
conveyed in brief sentences, uttered as occa- 
sion arose, of grave exhortation, or stern repro- 
bation and contempt. . . . In his views of life 
he partook of the character of the Stoic, the 
Epicurean, and the Cynic, not in the modern 
but the ancient sense of the word, In his per- 
sonal qualities the Stoic predominated. His 
standard of morals was Epicurean, inasmuch 
as it was utilitarian, taking as the exclusive 
test of right and wrong, the tendency of action 
to produce pleasure or pain. But he had (and 
this was the Cynic element) scarcely any belief 
in pleasure ; at least in his later years, of which 
alone, on this point, I can speak confidently. 
He was not insensible to pleasures; but he 
deemed very few of them worth the price 
which, at least in the present state of society, 
must be paid forthem. The greater number 
of miscarriages in life, he considered to be 
attributable to the overvaluing of pleasures. 
. « » He thought human life a poor thing at 
best, after the freshness of youth and of unsat- 
isfied curiosity had gone by. This was a topic 
on which he did not often speak, especially, it 
may be supposed, in the presence of young 
persons; but when he did, it was with an air 





of settled and profound conviction, He would 
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sometimes say, that if life were made what it 
might be, by good government and good edu- 
cation, it would be worth having ; but he never 
spoke with anything like enthusiasm even of 
that possibility. He never varied in rating 
intellectual enjoyments above all others, even 
in value as pleasures, independently of their 
ulterior benefits. The pleasures of the benev- 
olent affections he placed high in the scale; 
and used to say, that he had never known a 
happy old man, except those who were able to 
live over again in the pleasures of the young. 
For passionate emotions of all sorts, and for 
everything which has been said or written in 
exaltation of them, he professed the greatest 
contempt. He regarded them as a form of 
madness, ‘ The intense” was with him a bye- 
word of scornful disapprobation. He regarded 
as an aberration of the moral standard of 
modern times, compared with that of the 
ancients, the great stress laid upon feeling. 
Feelings, as such, he considered to be no 
proper subjects of praise or blame. Right 
and wrong, good and bad, he regarded as 
qualities solely of conduct — of acts and omis- 
sions ; there being no feeling which may not 
lead, and does not frequently lead, either to 
good or to bad actions ; conscience itself, the 
very desire to act right, often leading people 
to act wrong. ... He blamed as severely 
what he thought a bad action, when the motive 
was a feeling of duty, as if the agents had been 
consciously evil doers. . . . He disliked, for 
instance, a fanatic in any bad cause, as much 
or more than one who adopted the same cause 
from self-interest, because he thought him 
even more likely to be practically mischievous. 
And thus his aversion to many intellectual 
errors, or what he regarded as such, partook, 
in a certain sense, of the character of a moral 
feeling. All this is merely saying that he, in 
a degree once common, but now very unusual, 
threw his feelings into his opinions; which 
truly it is difficult to understand how any one 
who possesses much of both, can fail to do. 
(Pp. 46-50.) 


This, then, is the interesting man of 
whom Professor Bain has now given us 
the biography, on which, and incidentally 
on the little companion volume on the 
younger Mill, we now propose to make a 
few remarks. That the book is as inter- 
esting as the subject cannot, we fear, be 
honestly affirmed. It has all the merits 
that industry can secure, nor can anybody 
say with the typical critic that it would 





have been better if the author had taken 
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more pains. All that diligent search for 
the facts of James Mill’s life could do has 
been done, and the results are duly en- 
tered and posted up with the laudable 
accuracy of daybook and ledger. But 
Professor Bain has certainly not been 
able to do for this eminent member of the 
great domus Socratica what Plato did for 
Socrates himself. It is no slight on an 
author to say that he does not write as 
well as Plato, but Mr. Bain carries the 
license which every author has of writing 
worse than Plato, almost to excess. There 
is no light in his picture, no composition, 
no color. It would be too much to ask 
for the polish and elegance, the urbanity 
and finesse, of a discourse at the French 
Academy, but the author is really more 
severe than is permitted in his disdain for 
graces of style and the art of presenta- 
tion. A writer does well to be concise, 
yet the Greeks have shown us that a 
writer or an orator may attain the art of 
conciseness without being either dry or 
ungenial. It is not enough to give us a 
catalogue, however industriously com- 
piled, of the external incidents of a man’s 
life in the order of time, of his books and 
articles, and even of his ideas. Such 
things are mere memoranda, and not bi- 
ography. Of these laborious memoranda 
there are enough and too many. Mr. 
Bain gives us, for instance, a minute de- 
scription of Ford Abbey, where James 
Mill and his family spent many months 
with Jeremy Bentham, who then lived 
there. “The original plan of the front,” 
it seems, “ compels us to divide the whole 
range into seven portions,” and to each 
of these seven portions the reader is vir- 
tuously trotted, learning, if he be so mind- 
ed, how many divisions there are in the 
archways, how many windows in each 
floor, at what distances the windows are 
from one another, what the upper story 
used to be and is, what the lower story. 
With weary foot we follow our guide into 
the inside, we open a door to the left and 
are in the great hall, 55 feet in length, 
274 feet wide, and 28 feet high; then into 
the dining-room; then back to the main 
entrance to a cloister, which is 82 feet 
long, and 17 feet high; then up-stairs to 
a great saloon, 50 feet long, 26 wide, and 
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20 high; there are not less than thirty 
bedrooms in the house ; there is a gravel 
walk a quarter of a mile long, and 30 feet 
wide; and so on, and so on, through five 
closely printed pages. Who cares to 
know all this, unless Ford Abbey happens 
to be to let or sell? Nobody can remem- 
ber, or ought to remember, a word of it, 
but everybody recalls the few lines in the 
autobiography, which stamp the place and 
its impression on Millin the inmost mind 
of the reader: — 


From 1814 to 1817 Mr. Bentham lived 
during half of each year at Ford Abbey in 
Somersetshire (or rather in a part of Devon- 
shire surrounded by Somersetshire), which in- 
tervals I had the advantage of passing at that 
place. This sojourn was, I think, an impor- 
tant circumstance in my education. Nothing 
contributes more to universal elevation of sen- 
timents in a people than the large and free 
character of their habitations. The middle- 
age architecture, the baronial hall, and the 
spacious and lofty rooms, of this fine old place, 
so unlike the mean and cramped externals of 
English middle-class life, gave the sentiment 
of a larger and freer existence, and were to me 
a sort of poetic cultivation, aided also by the 
grounds in which the abbey stood ; which were 
viant and secluded, umbrageous, and full of the 
_ of falling waters. (Autobiography, p. 
56. 

With the highest respect for Mr. Bain’s 
conscientious and painstaking method, 
we submit that he has not seriously re- 
flected on the things that are worth tell- 
ing, on the relation of details to the whole, 
what it is that the reader seeks to know, 
what it is good for him to know —on the 
difference, in short, between a jejune list 
of dramatis persone and the drama itself. 
There is Ricardo, for instance. Ricardo 
was, excepting his son, James Mill’s most 
eminent disciple, and indeed he was more 
peculiarly and exclusively his disciple than 
John Mill himself. It was Mill’s Socratic 
stimulation that inspired the founder of 
abstract political economy to work out his 
observations into a connected system; 
and whatever value we may set on the 
system when it was so worked out, at 
least it made a very profound mark on the 
current thought in its own sphere. All 
that Mr. Bain has to tell us of Ricardo is 
that his intimacy with Mill began in 1811, 
that he was shy and timid, that Mill en- 
couraged him to publish his book on 
rent and to enter Parliament, that he 
amassed an enormous fortune on the 
Stock Exchange, and that, if we ma 
trust Bentham, he was stingy in onal 
matters (pp. 74, 75, 153). When Ricardo 
dies in 1823, Mr, Bain properly enough 





gives us Mill’s letter to the Morning 
Chronicle commemorating his friend's 
loss, and there the matter ends. Yet it 
was far better worth while to tell us a 
little more about Ricardo than to tell us 
so much about a country house in Somer- 
setshire. He was a far more interesting 
subject, and much more to James Mill’s 
life, than Ford Abbey. If Mr. Bain an- 
swers that there is nothing to say about 
Ricardo’s life, that is quite true in the 
sense of there being nothing particular in 
the way of dates and little external inci- 
dents; but the question how it was that 
Ricardo was prepared to receive Mill’s 
impressions and to react to his stimula- 
tion is full of interest. Witness, for ex- 
ample, the remarks of Mr. Bagehot on 
Ricardo; on the connection between his 
dealings on the Stock Exchange and his 
power of abstract thinking; on the subtle 
preparation of race for these high regions 
of thought, (for Ricardo belonged to the 
same race as Spinoza); on the peculiar 
economic circumstances of the time, 
which fitted Ricardo to apply *Mill’s 
method of reasoning to deal with them.* 
Mr. Bain may perhaps disdain all this as 
mere fanciful speculation, but it is such 
things, nevertheless, that make all the 
difference between a book that is read- 
able, fertile, and suggestive, and one that 
is none of these things. 

It is not merely in the conception of the 
art of biography that Mr. Bain seems to 
us to fall somewhat short of what might 
have been hoped. In the mere quality of 
literary correctness he does not come up 
to the standard which he exacts with 
much rigor from other people. He has 
done good service before now, for exam- 
ple, by working out the distinction be- 
tween the relative pronouns, who or which 
and ¢hat. His rule on the matter is a 
good guide, but all such rules are subject 
to old and accepted usage (more than half 
of grammar having its root in usage), and 
all are liable to nice variations from the 
influence of taste and ear. Mr. Bain, if 
we remember rightly, gives Shakespeare 
a scolding for using which when, if he 
had been lucky enough to be bred at 
Aberdeen, instead of among the drowsy 
meadows of Stratford-on-Avon, he would 
have used ¢hat.t The same damning 


* Economic Studies. By Walter Bagehot, pp. 151- 


t Mr. Bain’s rule is that the heavy relatives who and 
which are to be used when they introduce a second co- 
ordinate sentence ; that is to be used when the sentence 
added by it is a qualifying, limiting, descriptive, or ad- 
jectival proposition. Thus: ‘*Canning delivers an 
elaborate oration, which is the subject of a scathing 
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blemish is now exposed in the writing of 
J.S. Mill, and in truth I do not know one 
single author of eminence in whose pages 
Mr. Bain’s rule is not most freely neg- 
lected. Mr. Bain may say that these 
famous men, Shakespeare, Burke, and the 
rest, would have written better if they 
had never used who or which, except to 
connect two co-ordinate sentences, and 
always used shat when they wanted the 
proper restrictive, explicative, limiting, or 
defining relative. It may be so; and it 
may be that Felix Holt was much more 
sensible than his neighbors in wearing a 
cap instead of a hat, ‘but nevertheless the 
cap gave him a vulgar and ill-bred air 
which he might as well have avoided. 
And to us, Mr. Bain’s over-scrupulous re- 
jection of the common use of who and 
which gives to his style something disa- 
greeable and uncouth. His precision in 
this and other points makes it the more 
singular that Mr. Bain should not always 
satisfy his own requirements. “On re- 
ferring to the volumes of these various 
reviews,” he says for instance, “ about the 
years when Mill may have been a con- 
tributor, I was deterred by the multitude 
of short articles that would need to have 
been studied” (p. 62). tis superfluous to 
remind the author of a “ Companion to 
the Higher Grammar,” that this ought to 
have been, “the multitude of short arti- 
cles that would have needed (or would 
need) to be studied.’ Whatever, also, we 
may think about the use of which and 
that, it is slipshod work to use such an 
expression as “the way that he allowed 
himself to speak and behave.” Again, it 
may or may not be pardonable for us poor 
journalists, whose writing, like the grass 
of the field, to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, to talk of the “ Brad- 
laugh business,” and the like; but a lei- 
sured professor of rhetoric surely ought 
not to keep us in countenance in these 
malpractices by such phrases as “the 
women question,” “the language ele- 
ment,” “ the Bentham philosophy.” Nor 
can we profess to admire the elegance of 
the propositions that “ Mrs. Grote came 
in for the cold shoulder,” that “ Baldwin 
came to grief,” or that Parliamentary re- 
form went on “ by flukes and leaps in the 
dark.” That these refined atticisms 
should appear in a book by a serious 


letter by Grote in the Morning Chronicle.’ Here 
there are two distinct propositions: Canning delivers 
the oration, and on it Grote writes the letter. But if 
the facts had been put differently the words would have 
run thus: ‘* The scathing letter ¢4az¢ Grote wrote in the 
Chronicle was prompted by the oration #ha¢ Canning 
had delivered.” 
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writer is not a good sign for the future of 
our language, especially at a moment 
when it is in such imminent danger from 
the defiling flood of trans-Atlantic vulgar- 
isms, so ingenious, so humorous, so won- 
derful, so truly hideous and detestable. 

We should certainly not care to notice 
these xugas difficiles, nor to pursue this 
labor ineptiarum, if Mr. Bain had not 
himself drawn especial attention to such 
matters. A writer who is so censorious 
on the style of another, is bound to watch 
his own. One can hardly think it a happy 
turn of expression, for instance, to say 
that a man has no energy “available for 
establishing the co-ordinations of manual 
dexterity” (p. 333), when you only mean 
that.he is too tired by renting and think- 
ing to have spirits for boxing and fencing. 
J. S. Mill’s style may perhaps have been, 
as Mr. Bain says, “wanting in delicate 
attention to the placing of qualifying 
words generally,” but surely either deli+ 
cate attention or something else is want- 
ing in the following sentence of the critic’s 
own: “ According to our present notions 
of physical and mental training he [Mill] 
ought to have had a decided break in the 
afternoon. Considering that he was at 
work from about six in the morning, with 
only half an hour for breakfast, he should 
clearly have had between one and two a 
cessation of several hours.” Of course 
we know what Mr. Bain means, but the 
language is less precise than we have a 
right to expect in one who is an arbiter 
elegantiarum by profession. 

Some of Mr. Bain’s criticisms of the 
younger Mill’s grammar are undoubtedly 
just. What he says of the slovenly use 
of only is clearly quite correct. Oddly 
enough this is one of the very words. 
about which Mill himself many years ago. 
gave us a useful hint in a passage which 
unfortunately remains as much in season 
to-day as when it was written. Ovly, said 
Mill, is not fine enough for our modern 
rhetoric of ambitious ignorance, and so 
writers are turning a/one into. an adverb. 
“The time is coming when Tennyson’s 
(Enone could not say, ‘I will not die 
alone,’ lest she should be supposed to 
mean that she would not only die but do 
something else.” In the same place he 
notices such ignorant vulgarisms as ¢ravs- 
pire for happen, sanatory for sanitary, 
and predicate for predict. Mill’s protest 
is now forty years old, yet these freaks 
are more common than they ever were.* 


* Logic, bk. iv., ch. v., § 3 #—one of the very 
rare passages in Mill’s writing where we detect some- 
thing like irascibility. He had the same feeling for 
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Having disposed of these lighter mat- 
ters, we may turn to the substance of the 
story that Mr. Bain has to tell. In truth 
the private life of James Mill does not 
make much of astory. There can be no 
doubt as to what is the most remarkable 
episode in it. “It was said of the famous 
Swedish chemist, Bergman,” says Mr. 
Bain, with excelient point, “that he had 
made many discoveries, but his greatest 
was the discovery of Scheele. In like 
manner it will be said of James Mill that 
his greatest contribution to human prog- 
ress was his son.” It is the record of the 
education of J. S. Mill which stands out 
in heroic proportions in the history of his 
father’s life. In other respects James 
Mill’s career was marked by hardly any 
external events of striking interest. The 
struggle of authorship is an old tale, and 
except that the battle was waged by him 
with more than ordinary stubbornness 
and resolution, there is nothing remark- 
able about it. He was the son of a shoe- 
maker in Forfarshire (b. 1773), and ac- 
quired the elements of education first at 
the public school, and next at the burgh 
school of Montrose. His reputation for 
good parts and promise is supposed to 
have commended the youth to the notice 
of the family of Sir John Stuart, a person 
of consideration in the neighborhood, and 
Mill’s friend through life. At their insti- 
gation, and presumably through their 
means, he was sent (1790) to prepare him- 
self for the sacred office of the ministr 
at the University of Edinburgh. At Ed- 
inburgh, he pursued his own studies, 
while at the same time acting as tutor to 
Stuart’s only daughter. Mill himself 
mentions the most important of the influ- 
ences of which he was conscious at the 
university. “All the years I remained 
about Edinburgh,” he said, “I used, as 
often as I possibly could, to steal into 
Mr. Stewart’s class to hear a lecture, 
which was always a high treat. I have 
heard Pitt and Fox deliver some of their 
most admired speeches; but I never 
heard anything nearly so eloquent as 
some of the lectures of Professor Stew- 
art. The taste for the studies which have 
formed my favorite pursuits, and which 
will be so till the end of my life, I owe to 
him.” 

The divinity course he did not finish 
until 1797, and in the following year he 
was licensed by the Presbytery of Brechin 
to preach the gospel. “ Very few records 
those who spoil the noble instrument of language as 


for those who efface natural beauties, and he had surely 
good cause for his anger in both cases. 


of his preaching exist,” Mr. Bain tells 
us; “but there is good evidence of his 
officiating in the church of Logie Pert. 
My informant, the Jast survivor of the 
Barclay family, distinctly remembers hear- 
ing him on one occasion; and knows of 
his preaching twice. She remembers his 
loud, clear voice, which filled the church; 
that his text was from Peter; and that 
the generality of the hearers complained 
of not being able to understand him. Sir 
David Brewster said to myself, ‘I’ve 
heard him preach; and no great han’ he 
made o’t.’ His discourses would no 
doubt be severely reasoned, but wanting 
in the unction of the. popular evangelical 
preacher.” In after years a parcel of his 
sermons was known by his family to exist 
in a saddle-bag in an attic, but they disap- 
peared, and he was supposed to have 
destroyed them. The ministrations of 
the pulpit seem to have been at no time 
congenial to him, and for four years after 
he had been licensed to preach he is be- 
lieved to have played miscellaneous parts 
of a lay kind, as family tutor, corrector of 
the press, and possibly hack-writer. 

This interval, we may suppose, marks 
the time when he finally repudiated the- 
ology. Mr. Bain maintains a certain 
discreet reserve on Mill’s rejection of all 
religion. But the son’s “ Autobiography” 
tells us enough (p. 38). By his own read- 
ing and reflection James Mill had been 
early led to throw over natural religion 
as well as revealed. Butler’s “ Analogy” 
for a long time kept him a believer in the 
divine authority of Christianity. If a 
wise and benevolent being can have made 
the universe, why should he not have 
acted as the New Testament records? 
“ Those who admit an omnipotent as well 
as perfectly just and benevolent Maker 
and Ruler of such a world as this can say 
little against Christianity, but what can, 
with at least equal force, be retorted 
against themselves.” It was the moral 
difficulty which overthrew, in Mill’s mind, 
the faith in which he had been educated. 
He found it impossible to believe that a 
world so full of cruelty and wrong could 
be the work of a Creator uniting infinite 
power and wisdom to perfect goodness. 
And so at last he came to the conviction 
that concerning the origin of things noth- 
ing whatever can be known. Questions 
how the world came into existence and 
who made us, he henceforth definitely 
regarded as impenetrable problems, be- 
cause we had no experience and no au- 





thentic knowledge from which to solve 
them. 
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Now and at all times he was a hard 
reader, without any of the luxurious appa- 
ratus of easier students. The west room 
of his father’s humble cottage 


contained two beds along the right handwall ; in 
that room the mother hung up a canvas cur- 
tain . . . thus cutting off from the draught and 
from the gaze the farther end of the room, in- 
cluding James’s bed, the fire, and the gable 
window. ‘This was his study... Here he 
had his book-shelves, his little round table and 
chair, and the gable window-sill for a tem- 
porary shelf. He spent great part of his day 
in study. He had his regular pedestrian 
stretches ; one secluded narrow glen is called 
**James Mill’s walk.” He avoided people on 
the road; and was called haughty, shy, or re- 
served, according to the point of view of the 
critic. His meals he took alone in his screened 
study; they were provided by his mother ex- 
pressly for his supposed needs, 


In this steady discipline he was matur- 
ing his powers, reading books on history 
and the theory of government, and acquir- 
ing or fostering a strong Liberal bias. 
Mr. Bain, who shows from time to time a 
rather superfluous jealousy of Latin and 
Greek, anxiously assures us that though 
his Greek studies imbued Mill with the 
democratic ideal of government, “very 
few have ever been made liberal politi- 
cians by classical authors alone.” As if 
anybody had ever maintained the con- 
trary. Yet if this remark is offered in 
any important or serious sense, it is un- 
true. Of course, a man might learn to 
hate the Test Act, rotten boroughs, and 
the House of Lords by honest mother-wit, 
and without reading Thucydides or Aris- 
totle. It is equally true that a man may 
be thoroughly versed in his classical au- 
thors, and yet be a Tory and an absolutist 
to the core. Hobbes, the great philos- 
opher of the absolutist school, translated 
Thucydides, the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
and Aristotle’s Rhetoric. But it is unde- 
niable that some of those who have been 
= not among “liberal politicians,” 

ut among liberating thinkers, have drawn 
sustenance and inspiration from classical 
authors. From Montaigne down to Rous- 
seau, there is an unbroken succession of 
French emancipators who were nourished 
on Plutarch and Tacitus and Seneca. 
Illustrations of this same circumstance 
from our own history will occur to every 
reader, and the reason is the same. _Lib- 
eralism in its best sense, and in so far as 
it is the fruit of education and thought, 
not the spontaneous and half accidental 
suggestion of contemporary requirements 
and events, is developed by the free play 
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of social, moral, and political ideas; and 
in what literature is that play more free, 
more copious, more actual, more exhila- 
rating and stimulating than in Mr. Bain’s 
classical authors? It is only too true, we 
admit, that many thousands of young men 
who are bred on “classical authors alone” 
fall into political and social obscurantism 
of the first water, but the reason of this is 
simple enough. The circumstances of 
their social position are many degrees 
stronger than the influences of any aca- 
demic education whatever. As Locke 
puts it: “A country gentleman who leav- 
ing Latin and learning in the university, 
removes thence to his mansion house, 
and associates with neighbors of the same 
strain, who relish nothing but hunting and 
a bottle; with these alone he spends his 
time, with these alone he converses, and 
can away with no company where dis- 
course goes beyond what claret and disso- 
luteness inspire.” * 

It is unnecessary, however, further to 
prolong this digression into which Mr. 
Bain’s remark has unlawfully tempted us. 
The influence of the Greek ideals of dem- 
ocratic government on James Mill’s mind 
is not disputed, but if he had read no 
books at all, his opinions would almost as 
certainly have taken the same political 
cast. The truth is that the only thing 
needed in those days to make a Scotch- 
man with any power of trained reflection 
into a Liberal politician, was that he 
should look out of his window and survey 
the degraded political condition of his 
country. Take the account of what Scot- 
land was during these years, given by 
Lord Cockburn in his “ Life of Jeffrey” 
(and there are many other accounts of the 
same kind): — 


There was then in this country no popular 
representation, no emancipated burghs, no 
rival of the Established Church, no indepen- 
dent press, no free public meetings, and no 
better trial by jury, even in political cases (ex- 
cept high treason), than what was consistent 
with the circumstances that the jurors were 
not sent into court under any impartial rule, 
and that, when in court, those who were to try 
the case were named by the presiding judge. 
- « - There were probably not above 1,500 or 
2,000 electors in all Scotland; a body not too 
large to be held, hope included, in Govern- 
ment’s hand. The return, therefore, of a 
single opposition member was never to be ex- 
pected. . . . Of the fifteen town members, 


* Conduct of the Understanding, § 3. This little 
book (which the reader will not confound with the 
famous essay) has recently been edited by the presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi, poe Pa well worth studying even 
in these enlightened days. 
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Edinburgh returned one. The other fourteen 
were furnished by clusters of four or five un- 
connected burghs, electing each one delegate, 
and these four or five delegates electing the 
representative . . . The people had nothing to 
do with it. It was all managed by town coun- 
cils, and every town council was self-elected. 
The election of either the town or the county 
member was a matter of such utter indifference 
to the people that they often only knew of it 
by the ringing of a bell, or by seeing it men- 
tioned next day in a newspaper... [Witha 
few momentary exceptions] Scotland did not 
maintain a single opposition newspaper, maga- 
zine, or periodical publication, . . . ‘he nomi- 
nation of the jury by the presiding judge was 
controlled by no check whatever. . . . Peremp- 
tory challenge was unknown, . . . With ample 
material for opposition meetings, they were in 
total disuse. I doubt if there was one held in 
Edinburgh between 1795 and 1820. . . . Politi- 
cally Scotland was dead. It was not unlike a 
village at a great man’s gate.* 


It is not wonderful that a man of James 
Mill’s moral and intellectual vigor should 
have been fired with a profound hatred 
of such a system as this. It was exactly 
calculated to prepare him to embrace the 
political principles of the warm and fervid 
reformers of the school of the eighteenth 
century. When their work was done, 
then, and not before then, was there room 
and a demand for the conservative or his- 
toric sense. By the time when J. S. Mill 
came to think for himself, the fabric of 
abusive and tyrannical misgovernment 
had been brought to the ground, and it 
had become necessary to restore conser- 
vative and historic sentiment to its place 
in social life. It was not so when his 
father began his speculative career, any 
more than it was so in France in the days 
of Voltaire and the philosophers. Then 
what was needed was exactly that purely 
rationalistic temper, those sharp-cutting 
deductive principles which Mill had gath- 
ered from his studies in the writings of 
the eighteenth century. It was these, 
mixed with a great body of positive 
thought drawn from Hobbes, which were 
expressly designed to reform the evils in 
law, tribunals, legislature, and executive 
administration which Mill saw at their 
height in his native land. 

In 1802 James Mill came to England. 


The extent of his acquired knowledge and 
original thinking, when he left Scotland at the 
age of twenty-nine, will be judged by what he 
was able to do in the next few years. He kept 
back from the aspiring Scotchman’s venture 
upon London, until he had attained an unusual 
maturity of intellectual power ; while possessed 


* Cockburn’s Life of Lord Jeffrey, i. 74-7. 





of good ballast in the moral part. Moreover, 
we are to conceive of him as a youth of great 
bodily charms. One of my lady informants 
spoke of him with a quite rapturous admira- 
tion of his beauty. His figure and proportions 
were fine; the short breeches of the time 
showed a leg of perfect form. His features 
beamed with expression. Nothing was want- 
ing that could prepossess people’s favorable 
regards, (Bain, p. 35) 


For seventeen years after his arrival in 
London Mill followed the indefinite call- 
ing of a man of letters or author by pro- 
fession—a name that covers so many 
widely different employments, from the 
great poet, historian, or novelist down to 
the writer of articles in newspapers and 
essays in periodicals. The excitement of 
the great city was delightful to him. The 
bustle of the streets, the throng of car- 
riages and fine people in the park, the 
animation of the noblest of rivers, acted 
like martial music on his intrepidity and 
his ambition. He heard Fox make a 
great speech, and he stared at Pitt and 
Addington riding together in Hyde Park. 
To his friend Thomson, the chemist, he 
wrote : — 


I am extremely ambitious to remain here, 
which I feel to be so much the best scene for 
a man of letters, that you can have no notion 
of it till you be upon the spot. You get an 
ardor and a spirit of adventurousness, which 
vou never can get an idea of among our over- 
cautious countrymen at home. Here every- 
body applauds the most romaatic scheme you 
can form. In Scotland everybody represses 
= if you but propose to step out of the 
yeaten track. On the idea of remaining here, 
I have even formed schemes for you and me 
already. You must of necessity come here, 
where you may do anything you like. You 
may make £500 a year by your pen, and as 
much by a class of Jurisprudence. 


Inferior men were making decent in- 
comes by authorship, and Mill did not 
see why he should not do the same. 
That money and fame are easily within 
reach is one of the stock illusions of happy 
youth. Mill, however, faced the condi- 
tions. “I am willing to labor hard and 
live penuriously,” he said, “and it will be 
devilish hard if a man, good for anything, 
cannot keep himself alive here on these 
terms.” He reviewed books, planned 
articles, formed literary schemes, exe- 
cuted a translation from the French, and 
became the editor and principal writer of 
the Literary Fournal, a shilling weekly 
For a time he also edited the St. Fames’s 
Chronicle, of which Mr. Bain tells us that 
nothing worse can be said than that it 
was milk-and-water. His income rose to 
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the highly respectable sum of five hun- 
dred pounds a year, but when he gave up 
the Literary Fournal, towards the end of 
1806, his earnings fell to something under 
four hundred. 

These avocations were perfectly praise- 


worthy and honorable, but Mill’s aims: 


went beyond them, to the composition of 
books of permanent value and repute. 
He projected and began the “ History of 
India,” expecting that in four years at the 
outside it would be complete. Every 
author knows the sanguine miscalcula- 
tions with which men launch out on the 
sea of literary enterprise. The “ History 
of India,” instead of being finished in 
four years, took twelve. They were years 
of extraordinary stress. Besides inces- 
sant and difficult labor upon his great 
work, Mill wrote review articles, though 
according to Mr. Bain not more than three 
or four a year, and not realizing more 
than forty or fifty pounds apiece.* 

Itis worth noticing that scarcely any of 
Mill’s articles were of that facile kind 
which Southey, for instance, used to turn 
out every quarter, indifferent to the sub- 
ject, and not too fastidious as to the proc- 
ess of their manufacture. On the con- 
trary, into these casual productions Mill 
put the best of his mind, making them the 
means of spreading real thoughts and 
wide principles in matters of the very first 
importance. Education, freedom of the 
press, religious toleration, political econ- 
omy, the penal Jaws —on all these sub- 
jects he seized every occasion of impress- 
ing the new ideas, mainly derived from 
Bentham, which were destined to work so 
complete a transformation in many sides 
of our national life. Besides working 
strenuously at his history, and earning as 
much money as he could by his articles, 
he revised Bentham’s “ Rationale of Evi- 
dence,” he diligently co-operated with 
Allen in schemes of philanthropy, and 
most important of all, he devised and per- 
sistently executed his memorable plan for 
making his son’s mind of such a degree of 
excellence as would Jeave him a worthy 
successor to his father and to Bentham. 
(Bain, p. 120.) 

It is painful and disheartening to think 
that a man possessed of so rich a stock 
of valuable ideas as Mill was, and habitu- 
ally moved by such high and benevolent 
aims, should have missed the nameless 


* Macaulay, writing in 1833, says that hitherto he 
had never made more than two hundred a year by his 
pen (‘l'revelyan’s Life, i., ch. v.), and yet he had by 
this time written more than one of his most famous 
articles in the Edinburgh Review. 
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elusive arts of domestic happiness. In 
1805 he married Miss Harriet Burrow, 
then in her twenty-third year, Mill himself 
being thirty-two. 


She was an exceedingly pretty woman ; had 
a small fine figure, an aquiline type of face 
(seen in her eldest son), and a pink and dun 
complexion, One letter of Mill’s to her she 
preserved, as perhaps the fullest and strongest 
of all his affectionate outpourings. The depth 
and tenderness of the feeling could not well be 
exceeded ; but, in the light of after years, we 
can see that he too readily took for granted 
that she would be an intellectual companion 
to himself. . . . Mrs. Mill was not wanting in 
any of the domestic virtues of an English 
mother. She toiled hard for her house and 
her children, and became thoroughly obedient 
to her lord. As an admired beauty, she seems 
to have been chagrined at the discovery of her 
position after marriage. There was disap- 
pointment on both sides: the union was never 
happy. (Bain, p. 60.) 


There were nine children born to them. 
The “ Autobiography,” as Mr. Bain says, 
expresses frankly enough what was de- 
fective in Mill’s character as a head of a 
family. 


Such a phrase as “the most impatient of 
men” speaks a volume, and we have only to 
turn the leaves to realize the particulars. He 
could exercise perfect self-control in his inter- 
course with the world, and his social and com- 
manding qualities gained and kept friends, but 
at home he did not care to restrain the irrita- 
bility of his temperament. In his advancing 
years, as often happens, he courted the affec- 
tion of the younger children, but their love to 
him was never wholly unmingled with fear; 
for, even in his most amiable moods, he was 
not to be trifled with. His entering the room 
where the family was assembled was observed 
by strangers to operate as an immediate 
damper. This was not the worst. The one 
really disagreeable trait in Mill’s character, 
and: the thing that has left the most painful 
memories, was the way that he allowed him- 
self to speak and behave to his wife and chil- 
dren before visitors. When we read his letters 
to friends, we see him acting the family man 
with the utmost propriety, putting forward his 
wife and children into their due place ; but he 
seemed unable to observe the part in daily in- 
tercourse, 


John Mill’s touching plea for his father 
is in the reader’s memory: how he ex- 
presses the true pity that it is impossible 
not to feel for one who strove to do so 
much for his children, and yet who must 
have felt that fear of him was drying up 
their affection at its source. Mill goes 
on, while protesting against the old tyran- 
nical method in education, to insist that 
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our new methods are training up a race of 
men who will be incapable of doing any- 
thing disagreeable to them. It cavtahaly 
seems sometimes to happen that in pri- 
vate life, as Arthur Young noticed in the 
case of communities, absolute govern- 
ments prove favorable to good-humor ; and 
a more modern traveller has observed that 
it is the habit of submitting to the des- 
potic authority of a father that has given 
to the population of Russia their charac- 
teristic spirit of obedience, abnegation, 
and gentleness. It may be true, and in- 
deed we think that it is true, that a cer- 
tain austerity of parental discipline is no 
bad preparation for encountering the as- 
sured and inevitable austerities that na- 
ture and circumstances have in store, as 
we emerge from youth to fight the battle 
of life in harsh earnest. But this is a 
very different thing from that violent 
tyranny which cows and crushes young 
hearts. In an ordinary case it is of little 
concern to posterity what were the domes- 
tic qualities of great men and our fathers 
that begat us. Better Racine, — said 
Voltaire or some one else, —bad father, 
bad husband, bad friend, so that he wrote 
great plays, than Racine, good father, 
good husband, good friend, and a block- 
head. Buta writer on education and on 
happiness disappoints us when he so far 
misses hisown mark. James Mill is not 
the only man, unluckily, whose actual 
fortunes in the way of character have 
fallen below his own ideals. 

The younger Mill has stated that his 
father maintained his family by means of 
contributions to the reviews, while he 
was also their sole teacher, during the 
whole time when he was writing the his- 
tory. Mr. Bain gives good reasons for 
thinking that, wonderful as Mill’s exer- 
tions really were, this is an over-state- 
ment. There can be little doubt, he 
thinks, that the production of the “ His- 
tory of India” would have been impossi- 
ble, if Bentham had not given shelter to 
Mill and his family for many months 
during each of four successive years 
(1814-17). The arrangement had hardly 
begun before a rupture was threatened. 
Mr. Bain produces the whole of a letter 
on the matter from Mill to Bentham, of 
which only a portion has been published 
before. One passage in it confirms Mr. 
Bain’s view of the extent to which Mill 
was indebted to Bentham, and another 
expresses with singular manliness and 
self-respect the considerations that in- 
duced Mill to lay himself under the obli- 
gation. 


My experience has led me to observe that 
there are two things which are peculiarly fatal 
to friendship, and these are great intimacy 
and pecuniary obligations. It has been one 
of the great purposes of my life to avoid pe- 
cuniary obligations, even in the solicitation 
and acceptance of ordinary advantages — 
hence the penury in which I live. To receive 
obligations of any sort from you was not a 
matter of humiliation to me, but of pride. 
And I only dreaded it from the danger to 
which I saw that it exposed our friendship. 
The only instances of this sort which have 
occurred are —first, that a part of my fainily, 
while with you in the country, have been for a 
small part of the year at your expense, this 
year the whole of them were destined to live 
a considerable part of it, — and secondly, that 
at your solicitation, that I might be near to 
you, I came to live in a house of which, as the 
expense of it was decidedly too great for my 
very small income, part of the expense was to 
be borne by you. The former of these obli- 
gations of course will now cease, and I reckon 
it still more necessary that the other should. 
And as it would be ruinous for me to bear the 
whole expense of the house, of course I must 
leave it. 


The second passage sets forth a very 
just and sensible view of the relations 
between them. It begins by deprecating 
the scandal to the cause which would 
arise if there were a public quarrel. 


The infirmities in the temper of philoso- 
phers have always been a handle to deny their 
principles ; and the infirmities we have will be 
represented as by no means small, if in the 
relation.in which we stand, we do not mind 
showing to the world we cannot agree... . 
In reflecting upon the restraint which the duty 
which we owe to our principles —to that sys- 
tem of important truths of which you have the 
immortal honor to be the author, but of which 
I am a most faithful and fervent disciple — 
and hitherto, I have fancied, my master’s 
favorite disciple ; in reflecting, [ say, upon the 
restraint which regard for the interest of our 
system should lay upon the conduct of both of 
us, I have considered that there was nobody at 
all so likely to be your real successor as my- 
self. Of talents it would be easy to find many 
superior. But, in the first place, I hardly 
know of anybody who has so completely taken 
up the principles, and is so thoroughly of the 
same way of thinking with yourself. In the 
next place, there are very few who have so 
much of the necessary previous discipline, my 
antecedent years having been wholly occupied 
in, acquiring it. And in the last place, I am 
pretty sure you cannot think of any other per- 
son whose whole life.’will be devoted to the 
propagation of the system, It so rarely hap- 
pens, or can happen, in the present state of 
society, that a man qualified for the propaga- 
tion should not have some occupation, some 





call or another, to prevent his employing for 
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that purpose much of his time, that, without 
any overweening conceit of himself, I have 
often reflected upon it as a very fortunate coin- 
cidence, that any man with views and propen- 
sities of such rare occurrence as mine, should 
happen to come in toward the close of your 
career to carry on the work without any inter- 
mission. No one is more aware than yourself 
of the obstacles which retard the propagation 
of your principles. And the occurrence of an 
interval, without any successor whose labors 
might press them on the public attention after 
you are gone, and permit no period of oblivion, 
might add, no one can foresee how much, to 
the causes of retardation. It is this relation, 
then, in which we stand to the grand cause — 
to your own cause — which makes it one of the 
strongest wishes of my heart that nothing 
should occur which may make other people 
— there is any interruption to our friend- 
ship. 


Mr. Bain here very justly remarks, in 
reply to some censorious observations by 
Bowring, that the weakness of temper 
was on Bentham’s side, and “ the modera- 
tion, the self-restraint, the gentlemanly 
feeling all on Mill’s.” This is quite true. 
Mill’s letter seems to us to be a perfect 
pattern for philosophers about to quarrel. 
He proposed that during the limited time 
in which they were to be together, they 
should “ talk together, and walk together, 
looking forward solely, never back; and 
as if this arrangement had been the effect 
of the most amicable consultation, we can 
talk about our studies and about any- 
thing else as if no umbrage had ever ex- 
isted.” As might have been anticipated, 
no harm came from an incident into which 
there entered so much self-control and 
right feeling. 

Among other glimpses of Ford Abbey, 
while Mill and his family were installed 
there, Mr. Bain might as well have repro- 
duced one which is given to us in a letter 
of Francis Horner’s in the summer of 
1814:— 


There are some handsome rooms, furnished 
in the taste of King William’s time; one of 
these, very spacious and hung with tapestry, 
Mr. Bentham has converted into what he calls 
his “scribbling shop ; ” two or three tables are 
set out, covered with white napkins, on which 
are placed two or three music desks with man- 
uscripts ; his technical memory, I believe, and 
all the other apparatus of the exhaustive 
method. I was present at the mysteries, for 
he went on as if I had not been with him. A 
long walk, after our breakfast and before his, 
began the day. He came into the house about 
one o’clock, the tea things being by that time 
set by his writing-table, and he proceeded very 
deliberately to sip his tea, while a young man, 
a sort of pupil and amanuensis, read the news- 
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papers to him paragraph by paragraph. This 
and his tea together seemed gradually to pre- 
pare his mind for working, in which he en- 
gaged by degrees, and became at last quite 
absorbed in what was before him, till about 
five o’clock, when he met us at dinner. Be- 
sides the young man I have mentioned, he has 
living with him Mr. Mill (a gentleman who 
writes a good deal in the Edinburgh Review) 
and his whole family.* 


Exactly three years later Romilly was 
invited by Bentham to Ford Abbey, and 
was nota little surprised to find in what 
a palace his old friend was lodged. The 
grandeur and stateliness of the buildings, 
he said, form as strange a contrast to his 
philosophy, as the number and spacious- 
ness of the apartments, the hall, the 
chapel, the corridors, and the cloister do 
to the modesty and scantiness of his do- 
mestic establishment. 


The society we found and left with him 
were, Mill and his family, and a Mr. Place. 
. . » Place is a very extraordinary person; by 
trade he is a master tailor and keeps a shop at 
Charing Cross. This situation, a humble one 
enough, has, however, been to him a great rise 
in life, for he began his career in the lowest 
condition. He is self-educated, has learned a 
great deal, has a very strong understanding, 
and possesses great influence in Westminster.f 


Place, by the way, was one of Mill’s 
constant allies, and Mr. Bain suspects 
that he sent Mill money during the stress 
of the years when the history was being 
written. ‘ The correspondence shows, says 
Mr. Bain, that Mill and his family lived 
as much as ten months at Ford Abbey in 
the third and fourth years, and he is right 
in adding that the book could not have 
been finished in the same time under any 
less favorable circumstances. Indeed 
the conditions were as good as they could 
be. Mill was free from anxiety for daily 
bread; he had none of the silly and waste- 
ful interruptions to thought and industry 
which are unavoidable in London; and 
yet he had the frequent stimulation and 
variety of talk with Bentham and his 
occasional visitors. His labor in the final 
stage of the task was intense. Mrs. Mill 
told the children that, while at Ford Ab- 
bey, he used to get up at four in the 
morning and work until twelve at night. 
Few men have ever lived with so ener- 
getic a faith in the virtues of work. “He 
who works more than all others,” he wrote 
to one of his sons, the year before his 
own death, “ will in the end excel all oth- 


* Life and Correspondence of Francis Horner, ii, 
179-80. 
+t Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly, iii. 315-7. 
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ers. Difficulties are made to be over- 
come. Life consists of a succession of 
them. And he gets best through them 
who has best made up his mind to con- 
tend with them.” 

As might have been expected, applica- 
tion of such severity and so prolonged 
did not leave even his vigorous constitu- 
tion unimpaired. Within a year or two 
after he had achieved his task, he was 
attacked by gout, and that fell enemy tor- 
mented him to the end. Mr. Bain re- 
marks that the amount of work which 
Mill went through was “ too much for the 
human constitution at its best,” and he 
blames J. S. Mill because “he never 
would allow that work could be pushed to 
the point of being injurious to either body 
or mind.” A proposition of that kind is 
certainly open to the judicious censure 
which Mr. Bain visits upon it. But on 
the other hand there are some who be- 
lieve that there is a strong tendency in 
the doctors of our own generation to look 
at hard work far too much with the eye of 
a valetudinarian. Men are not meant to 
live forever. They cannot choose the 
nicest hygienic conditions under which 
the allotted task is to be finished. It is 
no bad rule to press along sturdily and 
firmly like soldiers in the field, even if 
you find yourself in the evening with uni- 
form stained and tattered, and a hole or 
two in your skin. The great object after 
all is to win the battle, not to keep clear 
of dyspepsia. “To do great things,” 
said Vauvenargues, “a man must live as 
though he was never to die.” Oras Na- 
poleon put a corresponding thought, “ // 
faut vouloir vivre et savoir mourir.”* | 
do not know how James Mill could have 
done better with himself at that time than 
work from four in the morning until 
twelve at night, even if gout were the 
price to be paid for it, and even if his 
years were somewhat shortened in conse- 
quence. There is a worse way of short- 
ening life than this, and that 1s, as J. S. 
Mill used to say, by wasting time on 
“things that are neither business, nor 
meditation, nor pleasure.” 

The history was a great and speedy 
success. It was published in 1818 in 
three quarto volumes, at the high price of 
six guineas;-a second edition in six oc- 


* In the preface to the third volume of his Dic- 
tionary, that noble monument of industry, learning, and 
character, Littré says: ‘* He who wishes to put his life 
to serious employment, ought always to act as if he had 
long to live, and to order himself as if he had soon to 
die. The first of these reflections induced me to under- 
take a work which demanded, when I began it, more 
health and longer years than are usually granted.” 





tavos appeared two years later, and a 
third not very long after that. Mill was 
entitled to a large sum as sharer in the 
profits. This, however, and the income 
of the subsequent editions, he left in his 
publisher’s hands, as an investment bear- 
ing interest. Unfortunately, Baldwin 
failed, and the money, which amounted to 
a substantial sum, was all lost. “The 
crash did not come until after Mill’s 
death, so that he was spared the mortifi- 
cation of witnessing the downfall of a 
house that he had implicitly trusted, as 
well as the loss of his twelve years’ earn- 
ings.” John Mill, by the way, experi- 
enced a similar disaster in consequence 
of the American repudiation of 1842. 
“He had invested” —so Mr. Bain was 
told —‘‘a thousand pounds of his own 
money, and several thousands of his 
father’s money which he had in trust for 
the family, and which he would have to 
make good.” * 

Notwithstanding the severe criticisms 
with which his work abounded on the 
principles of administration practised by 
the East India Company, Mill received 
the year after its publication an appoint- 
ment in Leadenhall Street. This was the 
more remarkable as the tone of the book 
was not only unqualifiedly hostile to the 
commercial privileges of the Company, 
but it was, as J. S. Mill says, “saturated 
with the opinions and modes of judgment 
of a democratic radicalism then regarded 
as extreme; and treated with a severity 
at that time most unusual, the English 
constitution, the English law, and all par- 
ties and classes who possessed any con- 
siderable influence in the country.” At 
this date, too, the government was in the 
very depth of the black reaction which 
followed the close of the war with France, 
and 1819 was the year of Peterloo and 
the Six Acts. His appointment gave 
Mill the requisite position of material 
stability and comparative ease, from which 
he was able to work with good effect in 
ripening men’s minds for an era of im- 
provement. It was seventeen years since 
he had come from Scotland; he had ex- 


* People, says Miss Martineau justly enough, but 
with some tartness, on this event, ‘‘should not invest 
their money in foreign funds without understanding the 
circumstances of the case; nor accept extraordinary 
interest for their investment without being prepared for 
a.corresponding risk. The New England Stares which 
head the Union have ever preserved an unblemished 
honor; and so have most of the rest. The few which 
have not were unfit to be trusted, and might have been 
known to be so by any one who understood what the 
border states are, with the institution of slavery on the 
one hand, and the wilds of the Mississippi on the other.’ 
(Hist. of the Peace, bk. vi., ch. xii.) 
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actly seventeen years of life before him. 
His official career was vigorous and im- 
portant. Mr. Bain gives an account of 
the active part he took in the discussion 
of the renewal of the charter between 
1830 and 1833, and J. S. Mill says that his 
despatches, following his history, “ did 
more than had ever been done before to 
promote the improvement of India and 
teach Indian officials to understand their 
business.” “If a selection of them were 
published,” he adds, “they would, I am 
convinced, place his character as a practi- 
cal statesman fully on a level with his 
eminence asa speculative writer.” (Auto- 
biography, 27.) 

Apart from his official labors, Mill was 
now even more industrious in the propa- 

ation of his opinions -on domestic sub- 
jects than he had been while he was a 
man of letters and nothing more. He 
wrote his great articles on education, gov- 
ernment, and jurisprudence for the sup- 
plement to the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica;” he played an important part in the 
establishment and management of a quar- 
terly review for the propagation of Rad- 
ical principles; and he composed his 
“Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind.” If we add to these occu- 
pations the education of his children (he 
heard their lessons in his dressing-room 
almost to the last), and eager commerce 
with some of the most important men of 
his time, we have a striking picture of a 
thoroughly well-filled life. 


The year 1830 [says Mr. Bain] is the culmi- 
nation of Mill’s career. Before the end of the 
year, he is at the head of his office. Soon 
after, he quits Queen’s Square for a large villa 
in Vicarage Place, Church Street, Kensington. 
Here in opulence and fame, he spends his last 
years, varied by the summer residence at 
Mickleham. The one serious drawback was 
his health. His attacks of gout are of course 
not diminishing in frequency or severity ; while 
indigestion gives him uneasiness on its own 
account, His stomach and liver are much im- 
paired. He was all his life very temperate ; 
for many years he scarcely ever indulged in 
alcoholic p wren Latterly, he took a fancy to 
the Scotch ale called Alloa ale; this was what 
he used at his own table. During these last 
six years of his life, he wrote comparatively 
little for the public; not for want of will and 
purpose, but from diminishing strength and 
the increased pressure of his office work. His 
private social influence was subject to no abate- 
ment. As the adviser of the small band of 
philosophical radicals, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, he was still of the greatest value to the 
cause of political progress. 


The circle of his intimates included 
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men who have had a wider fame than his 
own. Brougham was the most eminent 
among the politicians, and Grote the n:ost 
learned and important of the writers, who 
consulted him and sat at his feet. Lesser 
stars were Molesworth, Black, [on- 
blanque, M‘Culloch. At Mickleham Mill 
found himself a near neighbor of his 
friend Richard Sharp, commonly known 
toa generation that has now nearly passed 
away as Conversation Sharp. As Mr. 
Bain reminds us, John Mill counted it a 
part of his good fortune that he was able 
to listen to the conversation between his 
father and Sharp during their walks 
among the dells and slopes of that de- 
lightful vale. It is not a mere fancy that 
John Mill may have derived some of his 
striking regard for the amenities of style 
and even of thought from his intercourse 
with this accomplished and urbane char- 
acter. Itis an inevitable law of things 
that the secondary figures in social and 
literary history should disappear, and on 
the whole there is little time to spare for 
them. Yet they often have a significant 
share in the mental destinies of more im- 
portant persons than themselves, and it is 
a pity that criticism should altogether 
neglect them in the little interval before 
the dust has finally settled on their name 
and memory. We wish that Mr. Bain 
had been able to collect some of the traits 
of a man who must have been endowed 
with qualities of more than common in- 
terest. Besides Mill’s reference, Hallam 
quotes Richard Sharp as an authority on 
points of good taste in literature. He 
used to protest against the too fastidious 
disuse of the anglicism of ending a sen- 
tence with a preposition, quoting an inter- 
rogatory of Hooker, “Shall there be a 
God to swear by, and none to pray to?” 
as an instance of the force and spirit of 
this arrangement.* 

Macaulay, who knew him well, de- 
scribes on one occasion how he spent 
three or four hours very agreeably in 
Sharp’s company at the Athenzum, and 
had a long talk with him about “every- 
thing and everybody — metaphysics, po- 
etry, politics, scenery, and painting.” 
He had the merit of never talking scandal. 
This did not mean that “in confidential 
communication about politics he does not 
speak freely of public men; but about the 
foibles of private individuals, I do not 
believe that, much as I have talked with 
him, I ever heard him utter one word.” 
This, says Macaulay, is quite peculiar to 


* Hallam’s Literary History, IV. vii. 37, n. 
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him among town-wits and diners-out.* 
The fact is that Sharp was much more 
than the diner-out and the town-wit, or 
else he would never have been the friend 
of the two Mills. “I owe much to your 
society,” Mackintosh said to him; “ your 
conversation has not only pleased and 
instructed me, but it has most materially 
contributed to refine my taste, to multiply 
my innocent and independent pleasures, 
and to make my mind tranquil and rea- 
sonable. I think you have produced more 
effect on my character than any man with 
whom I have lived.” It is odd that 
Mackintosh should have thought this, for 
his failure in life was due to the absence 
of some of those strenuous qualities 
whose value Sharp was never wearied of 
impressing. The only literary memorial 
of him is a little volume of short essays, 
letters, and verse, of no monumental pre- 
tensions, but still worth turning over by 
anybody who forgives commonplace when 
it is of the permanently useful kind, and 
is set out with neatness and flavor. The 
value that he set on activity and exertion 
may well have made him sympathetic with 
a character so busy and alert as the elder 
Mill. He delights in Nicole’s great say- 
ing to Pascal, * There will be time enough 
to repose in the grave.” Here are some 
of his wise saws to the same purpose — 
truisms to us who find ourselves before 
knowing it ze/ mezzo del cammin di nos- 
tra vita, with the journey of our life half 
over, but of endless importance to the 
young traveller just setting out, and un- 
aware how all depends on learning early 
“to scorn delights and live laborious 
days.” 

. . . The want of harmony between the 
talents and the temperament is often found in 
private life; and wherever found, it is the 
fruitful source of faults and sufferings. Per- 
haps there are few less happy than those who 
are ambitious without industry ; who pant for 
the prize, but will not run the race ; who thirst 
for drink, but are too slothful to draw it up 
from the well. 

A passionate desire and an unwearied will 
can perform impossibilities, or what seem to 
be such to the cold and feeble. If we do but 
os some unseen path will open among the 

MIs, 

As a young man you should be mindful of 
the unspeakable importance of early industry, 
since in youth habits are easily formed, and 
there is time to recover from defects. An 
Italian sonnet, justly as well as elegantly, com- 
pares procrastination to the folly of a traveller 
who pursues a brook till it widens imo a river 
and is lost in the sea, 


* Trevelyan’s Life, i, 329. 
t Life of Mackintosh, i. 196. 





Courage and industry must have sunk in 
despair, and the world must have remained un- 
ornamented and unimproved, if men had nicely 
compared the effects of a single stroke of the 
chisel with the pyramid to be raised, or of a 
single impression of the spade with the moun- 
tain to be levelled.* 


Even these instructive commonplaces 
we ought not to despise, inasmuch as 
there is at every moment a new genera- 
tion who need to have the old moralities 
repeated to them, while even those who 
have often heard them before are none 
the worse for hearing them once again. 
Sharp is not always content to decorate 
this timeworn apparel of worldly wisdom 
with tags of fresh illustration. When he 
remarks, for instance, that “in all the 
professions high stations seem to come 
down to us, rather than that we have got 
up to them,” he gives evidence that he 
did not get his sentences from the text- 
books, but observed and reflected on life 
for himself. We can believe how the 
younger Mill enjoyed conversation in 
such a vein as this. The thoroughly 
superior man of the world, and that is 
what Sharp was, is a type to which the 
speculative thinker and the man of letters 
are wont to do little justice. Mill, how- 
ever, shows in many places that he knew 
how to relish these empirical masters of 
the wisdom of life. The admiration which 
he expresses in more than one place for 
Horace, the most pleasant if not the 
greatest in this genial school, illustrates 
the store that he set on these shrewd and 
penetrating questioners of human experi- 
ence and conduct. “This unsystematic 
wisdom,” he says in one place, “drawn by 
acute minds in all periods of history from 
their personal experience, is properly 
termed the wisdom of ages, and every 
lettered age has left a portion of it upon 
record. Itis nowhere more genuine than 
in the old fabulists, AZsop and others. 


* Letters and Essays in Prose and Verse. London: 
1834. Published anonymously. Perhaps there is 
room for one more specimen of the writer’s vein: 
** Luckily you have not to overcome the disadvantage 
of expecting to inherit from your father an income 
equal to your reasonable desires; for though it may 
have the air of a paradox, yet it is truly a serious dis- 
advantage when a young man going to the bar is suffi- 
ciently provided for. 


Vitam facit beatiorem 
Res non parta, sed relicta, 


says Martial, but not wisely ; and no young man should 
believe him. The lord chief justice Kenyon once said 
toa rich friend, asking his opinion as to the probable 
success of a son, ‘Sir, let your son forthwith spend his 
fortune; marry and spend his wife’s ; and then he may 
be expected to apply with energy to his profession.’ ’ 
The modern advice, by the way, is quite different, to 
marry the daughter of a solicitor, and live on the inter- 
est of your income. 
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‘The speeches in Thucydides are among 


the most remarkable specimens of it. 
Aristotle and Quintilian have worked up 
rich stores of it into their systematic 
writings ; nor ought Horace’s ‘Satires,’ 
and especially his ‘ Epistles’ to be forgot- 
ten.” * 

Mill died in the summer of 1836. His 
ruling passion, anxiety that the best pos- 
sible should be done to make the new 
=: what he hoped that it might 

ecome, was strong in him to the last. 

“ While getting weaker and weaker every 
day,” wrote one of his younger sons, “ he 
sometimes, when he thought he should 
not recover, used to say to me or George 
that he would very willingly die, if it were 
not that he left us too young to be sure 
how we should turn out.” Curious as it 
sounds, there can be no doubt that he felt 
some disappointment in the result, for 
which our generation has had so much 
reason to be grateful to him, of the pains 
that he had taken with his eldest son. 
John Mill by this time had taken the 
fortunate turn towards the imaginative 
and historic side of progress, which to 
the older school seemed no better than 
wretched sentimentalism, but which both 
enriched his own character and gave some 
of its most valuable as well as its most 
attractive and powerful elements to his 
influence in the world. 

As James Mill’s hopes of life being 
made what it might be were never at any 
time enthusiastic, we may easily believe 
that his last days were free from those 
unmanly repinings or any of that gar- 
rulous self-pity which not seldom, even in 
the case of men who have done good work 
in their noontide, rob the close of life of 
its becoming dignity and fortitude. Fran- 
cis Place was with him a few days before 
he died. “Poor Mill,” he told Mr. Grote 
(Bain, 409), “showed much more sym- 
pathy and affection than ever before in all 
our long friendship. But he was all the 
time as much of a bright reasoning man 
as he ever was —reconciled to his fate, 
brave and calm to an extent which I never 
before witnessed, except in another old 
friend, Thomas Holcroft, the day before, 
and the day of his death.” “ Until the 
last few days of his life,” the “ Autobiog- 
raphy” (p. 203) tells us, “there was no 
apparent abatement of intellectual vigor ; 
his interest in all things and persons that 
had interested him through life was undi- 
minished, nor did the approach of death 


* Dissertations and Discussions, i. 206. The same 
thought is more copiously expressed in the “* Inaugural 
Address,” p. 16. 
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cause the smallest wavering (as in so 
strong and firm a mind it was impossible 
that it should)in his convictions on the 
subject of religion. His principal satis- 
faction, after he knew that his end was 
near, seemed to be his thought of what 
he had done to make the world better 
than he found it, and his chief regret in 
not living longer that he had not had time 
to do more.” This was well and fitting, 
and it is right that a man should wrap 
himself in his cloak and turn his face to 
the wall and die in peace. Yet in reading 
this there comes back the fact that Mill 
“thought human life a poor thing at best, 
after the freshness of youth and of un- 
satisfied curiosity had gone by.” Cal- 
vinism, like the theology which haunted 
and inspired the sombre imagination of 
Pascal, leaves in every superior mind that 
has once imbibed it, the seeds of a terrific 
yet fortifying irony. Perhaps, even, at 
the last, he had glimpses of the mood im- 
puted in the saying of divers strong men 
on their death-beds from the emperor 
Augustus to Rabelais,“ Draw the cur- 
tain, the play is over.” We shall never 
know how much brave and honest work 
has been done for the world by men in 
whose minds lurked all the while this 
thought of the puppet-show, the tragi- 
comedy of phantoms. 


The criticisms which Mr. Bain offers 
on Mill’s philosophical work, mark its 
chief qualities, as might have been ex- 
pected, with precision. They would have 
been more instructive, as well as more 
interesting, if they had shown us, as 
might have been done in a few sentences, 
the relation of the association psychology 
in Mill’s hands to its earlier form in Hart- 
ley and others, and the extent to which it 
has been superseded by the psychological 
speculations of the evolutionists who 
have come after him. The curious fact, 
again, that it was Mill who brought 
Hobbes into his proper place as a great 
political thinker, deserved some recogni- 
tion and remark, considering that/Hobbes 
was also one of the chief inspir@®s of 
Rousseau, the least positive, Mill was 
one of the most positive, of culative 
innovators. Mr. Bain, howeve one of 
the thinkers who have always preferred 
absolute and independent exposition to 
historical or relative classification. James 
Mill himself was of the same school. The 
development and interconnection of philo- 
sophical opinions, which our generation 
finds more exciting than the opinions 
themselves, seem to have had no attrac- 
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tion for him. For this there was a suffi- 
ciently good reason in his case. What 
he sought was a practical instrument for 
doing certain work required by the cir- 
cumstances of the time, and finding this 
in Hobbes and Bentham, he took what 
they supplied him with, and asked no 
further questions. 

In one cardinal instance he paid a tre- 
mendous penalty for his indifference to 
historic methods. This is in the second 
book of his * History of India.” Of this 
Mr. Bain speaks in a manner that is rather 
surprising at this time of day. 

The Second Book [he says] is what arrests 
our attention as the most characteristic, bold, 
and original portion of the work. It under- 
takes to exhibit the character, the history, the 
manners, religion, arts, literature, and laws of 
the people of India ; together with the physical 
influences arising out of the climate, the soil, 
and the productions of the country. The first- 
named part is the best product of the author’s 
genius. Here he exerted all his powers to 
make a grand sociological display. The anal- 
ysis of the Hindoo institutions is methodical 
and exhaustive, and is accompanied with a 
severe criticism of their merits and their rank 
in the scale of development. The best ideas 
of the sociological writers of the eighteenth 
century were combined with the Bentham 
philosophy of law, and the author’s own inde- 
pendent reflections, to make a dissertation of 
startling novelty to the generation that first 
perused it. Subsequent research and criticism 
found various mistakes and shortcomings. 


Surely it is not merely that various 
mistakes and shortcomings have been 
discovered, but that the whole point of 
view is wrong. Mill was violently knock- 
ing his head against a stone wall, instead 
of patiently seeking for a door and a key. 
Along with the “ best ideas of the socio- 
logical writers of the eighteenth century,” 
he had their worst. He views Hindoo 
religion, manners, and institutions from 
an absolute instead of a relative and his- 
toric standpoint. This is exactly the 
same fatal error as was made by the 
school of the eighteenth century about 
Christianity itself, and in the light of 
modem philosophy Mill’s second book 
is‘as profgtndly unsatisfactory as Gib- 
bon’s fifggenth and sixteenth chapters. 
He spea@s of the Hindoos, their super- 
stition and their degradation, with the 
bitterness of the most ferocious evangel- 
ical missionary. There was some prov- 
ocation, no doubt, in the exaggerated 
pictures which have been painted of the 
sublimity of the Hindoo religion ; for this 
again was a mark of the eighteenth 
century, to extol the virtues and the 





philosophy of Chinamen, Persians, and 
all other sorts and conditions of unknown 
peoples. Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau, Diderot, and a host of minor writ- 
ers, furnish abundant illustrations of this 
bias, which had its origin in the search 
for polemical instruments against the 
Catholic Church and the old régime. 
But a thinker of Mill’s calibre and phil- 
osophical training might have been ex- 
pected to dispose of the extravagant 
overestimate of Hindoo civilization, with- 
out falling into equally unphilosophic 
extravagances in the other direction. It 
is odd that he should not have felt the 
necessity, as a positive thinker, of seek- 
ing some explanation of these supersti- 
tious beliefs, grovelling customs, and 
backward institutions, in the facts of 
human nature, history, and surrounding 
circumstances. The time was not then 
ripe for adequate theories on these mat- 
ters, but Mill rushed further away from 
the track than he ought in reason and 
consistency to have done. 

While we think that Mr. Bain’s selec- 
tion of the second book as the best 
product of the author’s genius is not 
fortunate, it would be mere presumption 
to disparage the signal merits of a his- 
tory which has received the deliberate 
and unstinted applause of two such 
judges as Grote and Macaulay. No 
work, says Grote, surpasses the “ History 
of British India” in the excellences at- 
tainable by a historical writer. Mill has 
not indeed the gift of striking narrative, 
but vigor, strenuousness, and sincerity 
of interest, almost make up for that deft 
ciency. In his history, as everywhere 
else, we feel that though Mill did not in 
any sense belong to the great minds of 
the first rank, yet he had a first-rate mind 
in his own order —a: wide grasp, keen 
penetration, strong mental coherency and 
soundness, and great force of understand- 
In. . 

This long causerie may be closed by 
one or two remarks on Mill’s political 
ideas. It is sometimes said by writers 
who are imperfectly informed, that the 
modern Radical has departed from the 
ways of those who fought under the same 
flag in the last generation. It is worth 
while to note three or four points show- 
ing how little true this is. The modern 
Liberal is abused for want of national 
spirit in showing indifference to our colo- 
nial dependencies. Mr. Bain recalls Mr. 
Mill’s blunt answer to the question what 
is the good of colonies, that it is chiefly to 
give places to the members of the ruling 
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class (p. 242).. The doctrine of non-inter- 
vention, again, he states as strongly as 
Cobden himself could have done : — 


The desire, so often expressed, that we 
should interfere to establish good government 
all over the world, is most alarming, and if 
assented to in any degree would lead to the 
worst of consequences. The business of a 
nation is with its own affairs. That is not 
only the general rule, but one to which it is 
not easy to conceive a case of exception. At 
all events, in the present state of Europe we 
have nothing to do with any other affairs but 
our own. We have suffered enough by mis- 
chievous interference. Let us not again em- 
bark easily in that folly. Besides, I am fully 
satisfied that the good of mankind in the 
largest sense, is more interested at the pres- 
ent moment, in the peace of England, and that 
of France, the two countries from which im- 
provement emanates, and which will rapidly 
improve if they keep free of war, than in re- 
establishing what they call the independence 
of Poland, or giving a particular sovereign to 
Portugal, ten times told. 


The desperate controversy upon the Irish 
Land Act has provoked a thousand taunts 
about the desertion of political economy 
by the new Liberals; yet James Mill was 
a staunch political economist, and what 
he said on a similar subject was this : — 


Do not allow yourself to be taken in, as 
many people are, by an ambiguity in the word 


property. Englishmen in general incline to 


think that where property is not entire, espe- 
cially in the land, there is no property. But 
property may be as perfectly property, when it 
includes only part, as when it includes the 
whole. There is no doubt that the ryot has a 
property in the soil, though it is a limited 
property. 


And so forth. The famous doctriae of 
the unearned increment, which is sup- 
posed to have been invented by the so- 
cialistic sentimentalism of John Mill, is 
found in terms in the writings of his fa- 
ther. (See the passage quoted from 
James Mill’s “ Political Economy,” Bain, 
411-12.) With the House of Lords Mill 
had a short and simple way : — 


Let it be enacted, that if a Bill, which has 
been passed by the House of Commons, and 
thrown out by the House of Lords, is renewed 
in the House of Commons in the next session 
of Parliament, and passed, but again thrown 
out by the House of Lords, it shall, if passed 
a third time in the House of Commons, be 
law, without being sent again to the Lords, 


We have not space for a longer list of 
questions still open, in which the an- 
swers defended by the strongest Liberals 
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to-day were also upheld by Mill. There 
is one remarkable passage, however, 
which comes nearer to the doctrine of 
Lord Beaconsfield than to the modern 
democratic view, and shows that this 
statesman may have imbibed one of his 
strongest opinions from the Radical com- 
pany that he kept in his youth. There 
must be a chief magistrate, says Mill. 
The question is whether he should be 
elective or hereditary. 


There are very solid advantages on the side 
of the hereditary principle. If the chief magis- 
trate is to be elective, the choice must reside 
either in the Parliament or in the people. If 
by Parliament, the consequence would be a 
great development of faction, to the detriment 
of attention to business. The choice of the 
people is perhaps less pregnant with evil; but 
the agitation and ferment would be in every 
way unfavorable. If ever the king of England 
becomes clear-sighted enough to see that he 
has been very ill-advised, in leaning upon a 
corrupt arisiocracy, and a corrupt church, as 
the two crutches without which he could not 
stand ; and that he may rest with assurance on 
the solid advantages to the people, inherent in 
his office ; he will occupy afar more exalted 
station in the social union than he has hitherto 
done. 


Mill and his school had two character- 
istics which have not always marked en- 
ergetic types of Liberalism, and perhaps 
do not mark them in our own day. The 
advanced Liberals of his time were sys- 
tematic, and they were constructive. They 
surveyed society and institutions as a 
whole; they connected their advocacy of 
political and legal changes with theories 
of human nature; they considered the 
great art of government in connection 
with the character of man, his proper 
education, his potential capacities. They 
could explain in the large dialect of a 
definite scheme what were their aims, and 
whither they were going. Inan excellent 
passage which Mr. Bain has quoted, Mr. 
Roebuck has described how the anomalies 
that were then to be found in every part 
of the constitution were continually being 
assailed by these acute and systematic 
reasoners. “They produced,” he says, 
‘‘a much more serious effect on public 
opinion than superficial inquirers per- 
ceived, or interested ones would acknowl- 
edge. The important practical effect was 
not made evident by converting and bring- 
ing over large numbers of political parti- 
sans from one banner or class to another, 
or by making them renounce one appella- 
tion and adopt another: but it was shown 
by affecting the conclusions of all classes, 
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and inducing them, while they retained 
their. old distinctive names, to reason 
after a new fashion, and according to prin- 
ciples wholly different from those to which 
they had been previously accustomed.” 
Is there any such approach to a body 
of systematic political thought in our own 
day? We cannot say that there is. We 
cannot perceive in active operation any 
system of political or social principles, 
connected with one another, bearing with 
united pressure in a common direction, 
and shedding light now on one, now on 
another, of the problems which circum- 
stances bring up in turn for practical 
solution. The followers of Comte, no 
doubt, diligently offer a doctrine with 
pretensions of this kind, and it contains 
many luminous and useful truths. But 
these are mixed up with what is arbitrary, 
accidental, almost even merely personal. 
Besides this, Comte was always a French- 
man, and nearly always a Catholic; and 
we constantly feel, as a consequence, that 
he left out of account considerations of 
essential importance to a country like 
our own with vast dependencies, with a 
Parliamentary system, and with the pecul- 
iar tendencies and prepossessions be- 
queathed by centuries of energetic Prot- 
estantism. All that Comtism can do is 
to supply certain wholesome correctives ; 
it is not competent to control and to di- 
rect. Mr. Herbert Spencer, again, has 
approached politics with the methods of 
general reasoning, and from him too we 
have all learned many valuable things, in 
a detached way. How little his system 
as a whole has, as yet at any rate, affected 
the course of either law-making or admin- 
istration is shown by the circumstance 
that one of the most conspicuous pecul- 
iarities of the present day is the incessant 
extension in all directions of that very 
supervision and interference by the State 
to which Mr. Spencer has been more 
vehemently antagonistic than any other 
thinker. Then, again, it is not so many 
years ago since it seemed to some as if 
the Manchester School had found a key 
that would unlock all the secrets of a wise 
policy. It is only simpletons who dis- 
parage the real utility of the Manchester 
principles —a utility, moreover, that is 
tar from being exhausted — but it is not 
well to claim tor them a higher place than 
belongs to a number of empirical maxims, 
subject to the limitations common to ail 
such maxims. There are whole depart- 
ments of social institutions, covered by 
thinkers like Bentham or Mill, about 
which the Manchester School, quite nat- 





urally and rightly, never professed to have 
anything to say. 

Yet it cannot be said that we are less 
in need of systematic politics than our 
fathers were sixty years since, or that 
general principles are more commonly 
accepted and settled now than they were 
then. The perplexities of to-day are as 
embarrassing as any in our history, and 
they may prove even more dangerous. 
The resettlement of Ireland; the renova- 
tion of Parliamentary government; the 
transformation of the conditions of the 
ownership and occupation of land; the 
relations between the government at home 
and our national adventurers abroad in 
contact with inferior races,—these are 
only some of the questions with which 
time and circumstance are rapidly bring- 
ing us face to face. On each of them 
there are far more violent and revolution- 
ary ideas in the air (on the Conservative 
as much as on the Liberal side) than were 
current in Mill’s time from 1819 to 1836. 
The practical statesman must deal with 
emergencies under all these heads as they 
arise, but we can hardly feel satisfied that 
there is among us any school, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, as well provided 
with clear and definite principles for the 
solution of our problems as were James 
Mill and his allies for the solution of 
theirs. JOHN MORLEY. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
PEPPINIELLO. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS WITH A NEAPOLITAN 
STREET-BOY,. 


I. 

IF you have ever sauntered along the 
Strada del Molo at Naples, you can hardly 
have failed to notice the mozzonari who 
gather there in greater numbers than in 
any other part of the city. You frequently 
catch sight of a single mozzonare in other 
places, it is true — lounging on the steps 
of a church, it may be, or basking in the 
hottest corner of a piazza; but here is the 
great centre of the trade in old cigar-ends, 
and here its “merchants most do congre- 
gate””—as ragged, dirty, and unkempt 
a set of little beggar-boys as any Euro- 
pean city can show. Each has his stock 
in trade spread out before him on the 
sheet of an old newspaper, and carefully 
divided into little heaps of eight or nine 
ends apiece. The lots have been care- 
fully selected according to the quality of 
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the cigars of which they are composed, 
and cost one soldo each; for the sozzo- 
naré are almost the only Neapolitan trad- 
ers who have really fixed prices, and with 
whom it is useless to bargain, though 
even they stoop to human weakness in 
so far as to keep a general heap from 
which each purchaser is allowed to select 
a stump. 

Perhaps you may wonder who can be 
found to buy such nasty rubbish. Waita 
minute or two, and you will see. 

But first fix your eyes on the boy who 
lounges at the corner of the road leading 
down to the custom-house and the land- 
ing-place. His name is Peppiniello, and 
he is about twelve years old. Judging 
from his face you might fancy him older, 
it wears in its moments of rest so astute 
and self-reliant an expression; but if you 
looked at his body you would think him at 
least a year or two younger, for a scanty 
diet has checked his growth. Otherwise 
his limbs are not ill-formed. If you 
watch him while bathing in the dirty wa- 
ters of the harbor, you will be amazed at 
their suppleness and activity, and also at 
their leanness. He seems to consist of 
nothing but skin and bone. “The won- 
der is,” as an Italian shopkeeper once 
remarked to me, “ that there should be so 
much life in so little flesh!” The whole 
of his skin is of one color, a deep greyish- 
brown ; there is not blood enough in the 
veins to lend it the warmer tint that the 
Venetian painters loved. The upper part 
of the face is well formed, and the eyes 
are very bright and intelligent; the mouth, 
however, is not only too large, but there 
is a precocious trait about it of something 
which generally appears to be merely hu- 
mor, but at times looks unpleasantly like 
cunning. Still it is, at the worst, a quick, 
cheerful, not unkindly face, and it would 
look far better if the hair were not shorn 
so closely to the head. In dress, Peppi- 
niello does not greatly differ from his 
companions. His shirt is open before 
and torn behind ; his trousers are so full 
of holes that you wonder he should think 
it worth while to put them on at all, par- 
ticularly in a town where their absence in 
a boy of his age would attract but little 
attention. He is wiser than you, however, 
and he knows thatin Naples it is only the 
children who have parents to care for 
them that can afford to run about in their 
shirts. He does not look at the nether 
article of his dress — at least during the 
summer months —as a matter either of 
comfort or decency, but simply as the 
badge of the social position he is desirous 
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of occupying. Inthe same light, too, he 
regards the little round cap, of nearly the 
same color as his skin, which seems to be 
made of some woollen material. I have 
never been daring enough to examine it 
closely. Itis rarely to be seen upon his 
head, and its chief practical purpose 
seems to be toserve as an elbow cushion. 

At present Peppiniello looks idle 
enough. He is stretched at full length 
upon the ground, watching a game which 
two other boys are playing with peach- 
stones, a natural substitute for marbles ; 
but he has a keen eye for business, and 
makes more money than any of the frater- 
nity. This his comrades attribute to his 
luck ; but it is really the result of a num- 
ber of small observations. Thus, more 
than a year and a half ago he noticed that 
when four or five of them sat in a row 
those at the two ends were sure to sell 
their wares quickest; for if the purchaser 
is in haste he will buy of the first that he 
sees, and hurry on; if he is at leisure he 
will probably inspect all the piles, and, 
finding them pretty much alike, he will 
take his tobacco of the last, in order that 
he may not have to retrace his steps. 
Some months passed before he made a 
second discovery, namely, that the spot 
he now occupies is the best for its pur- 
pose in all Naples, because the mechanics 
who pass along the Strada del Molo are 
generally anxious to get to or from their 
work as quickly as may be, while, on the 
other hand, the boatmen who return from 
the landing-place have usually finished ° 
their task, and have nothing very partic- 
ular to.do. As soon as he had noticed 
this, he made a point of occupying the 
corner before any of his comrades were 
astir, and he has now almost a prescrip- 
tive right to it. Some of his success must 
also be attributed to his good-nature. 
When his wares are exhausted, or there 
is no hope of custom, he is always ready 
to run an errand for the men who are 
working near. Sometimes he is rewarded 
by a crust, a slice of cabbage, or a hand- 
ful of fruit, and more rarely by a cente- 
simo or two; but on such occasions he 
never asks for anything, and those whom 
he serves in this way naturally repay him 
by giving him their own custom and rec- 
ommending him to their friends. In fact, 
he is a favorite with most of the men who 
are employed in the neighborhood; and 
this is usetul to him in more ways than 
one. 

Among Peppiniello’s other observations 
is this — that during the morning hours it 
is useless for him to take much trouble in 
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recommending his wares. Those who 
want old cigar-ends will come and buy 
them; but every one is then too busy to 
pay attention to his noise and nonsense. 
Later in the day it wi:l be different—a 
joke may secure a customer, or a grin and 
a caper draw a soldo from the pocket of 
some foreign gentleman, and Peppiniello 
is as equal to these as to the other re- 
quirements of his trade. But there is a 
time for everything, and at present the 
most brilliant display of his talents would 
make no impression on any one but his 
companions, for whose applause he does 
not greatly care; so he lies at his ease 
with the happy conviction that his own 
stock is the finest in this morning’s mar- 
ket. 

It consists of eleven piles, and a little 
heap of foreign cigar-ends, which are their 
possessor’s great joy and pride, though he 
is a little uncertain as to their exact mar- 
ket value. If a sailor of luxurious tastes 
and reduced means happens to pass, he 
will probably offer a good price for them ; 
but at present the boy is not anxious to 
sell, for he knows the unusual display will 
attract customers for his other wares. 
This special heap is the result of a daring 
raid into the Grand Café, which he made 
the other evening, and in which his re- 
treat was covered by a party of good- 
natured foreigners. hen he found him- 
self in safety, and gesticulated his thanks 
from the middle of the street, they threw 
him a soldo or two, and one of them, sup- 
‘ posing that an infantile craving for the 
prohibited joys of tobacco was the cause 
of his boldness, added a cigar which he 
had only just lighted. There it lies at the 
top of the sheet of paper. Peppiniello is 
resolved not to part with it for less than 
eight centesimi. It must surely be worth 
ten, he thinks; but, unfortunately, those 
who are ready to pay such a price for a 
cigar usually prefer to buy it in a shop. 

But see, a mechanic in his working- 
dress pauses for a moment, lays down two 
soldi, sweeps up two piles, which he wraps 
in a piece of paper, and thrusts them into 
his pocket as he walks on. The whole 
transaction has been the work of a few 
seconds, and has not cost a single word. 
The next customer is of a very different 
type: he is a fisherman coming up from 
the landing-place to fill his morning pipe. 
He feels the deepest contempt and ani- 
mosity for the mechanic on account of his 
calling; but, at the same time, he has a 
firm conviction that he belongs to a class 
which knows how to cheat the devil, and 
that consequently it is by no means unad- 





visable for a good, simple, Christian fish- 
erman to take a hint from it in worldly 
matters. He has, consequently, made up 
his mind as to which of the mozzonari he 
will patronize long before he reaches the 
first of them; but that does not prevent 
his inspecting all the other papers with a 
critical, irresolute air. When he reaches 
Peppiniello, he looks at his wares with 
a new expression of marked contempt, 
pauses for half a minute, and then com- 
mences to gesticulate. To all his move- 
ments Peppiniello only replies by that 
slight and peculiar toss of the head which 
every Neapolitan accepts as a final re- 
fusal. In fact, they have been having an 
animated discussion, although not a single 
word has been spoken; for the common 
people of Naples, though ready enough 
with their tongues, are fond of “convers- 
ing silently” with each other —not ex- 
actly as lovers are said to do, but by 
means of a perfect language of signs. 
The fisherman has offered, first three, and 
then four centesimi for a single lot, and 
then nine centesimi for two. These of- 
fers have of course been refused. He 
knew from the first that they would be, 
for any mozzonare who was observed to 
increase the size of his piles, or even sus- 
pected of selling below the established 
price, would not only lose caste, but be 
subjected to constant persecution by his 
comrades ; but then, as a fisherman, he 
feels he would be outraging every feeling 
of propriety if he were to buy any article 
whatever without at least attempting to 
cheapen it. It would almost look as if 
he wished to be taken for a signore. At 
last, with a sigh, he places the exact price 
of a single pile—which he has all the 
time been holding ready —upon the pa- 
per, and then, with a most innocent expres- 
sion, he stretches out his hand to the for- 
eign tobacco at the top of the sheet. He 
knows that is not its price, and he does 
not want it, as he greatly prefers the I tal- 
ian tobacco below: he only wishes to 
show that he is not quite a fool. Pep- 
piniello gently pushes back his hand, 
draws a line with his own finger between 
the upper and the lower lots, and points 
to the latter. He is very careful not to 
touch the money, as that might lead to an 
unpleasant discussion with respect to the 
exact amount. The fisherman now makes 
as if he intended to resume it, and pur- 
chase of the next dealer; but, as he sees 
Peppiniello is still unmoved, he takes in- 
stead the heap on which from the first his 
heart has been set, seizes the largest 
cigar-end in the general pile, and moves 
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off slowly till he finds an empty place on 
the coping on which to seat himself. 
When he feels quite comfortable, he 
slowly takes off that peculiar piece of 
headgear, which young artists and enthu- 
siastic antiquarians delight to call Phryg- 
ian, but which to the uninitiated eyes of 
ordinary mortals rather suggests a cross 
between an overgrown nightcap and a 
gouty stocking ; from this, after fumbling 
about in it for a time, he draws a red 
clay pipe with a cane stem, and a clasp- 
knife, and begins to prepare for the en- 
joyment of a morning smoke. If you 
could get near enough to look into that 
Phrygian headdress of his, as it lies there 
beside him, you would probably find that 
it still contains a hunch of bread, half an 
onion, an apple, two peaches, a few small 
fish wrapped up in seaweed, and a picture 
of San Antonio; for the fisherman’s cap 
is not only his purse and tobacco-pouch, 
but a general receptacle for miscellaneous 
articles of his personal property. Itis but 
just to add, however, that the fish he car- 
ries in this way is always intended for his 
own consumption. 


Il. 

AT ten o’clock, Peppiniello has dis- 
posed of all his wares. As the day is hot 
he feels almost inclined to have a swim 
in the harbor; but he sees no one near 
with whom he could safely deposit the 
eleven soldi which he has made by his 
morning’s work, and, besides, he is hun- 
gry, as well he may be, for he has been 
up since dawn and has eaten nothing yet. 
Where to get a dinner?— that is the 
question ; for it never even occurs to him 
that he might spend a part of his hard- 
earned gains upon common food, though 
now and then, when the times are good, 
he will buy a slice of water-melon. He 
would hardly feel justified in doing even 
that to-day ; so, as he rolls up the foreign 
tobacco, which he has not sold, in the old 
newspaper, and places it inside the breast 
of his shirt, which serves all Neapolitans 
of his class as a capacious pocket, he re- 
volves in his mind the chances that are 
open to him. He knows he could have 
what he wants at once by going to the 
narrow street near the ‘Porta Capuana, 
where his father used to live; for there 
are still several women in the neighbor- 
hood who remember his family, and who 
would give him a crust of bread, a slice of 
raw cabbage, or a part of whatever their 
own dinner happened to be. But he has 
noticed that the more rarely he comes the 
warmer his welcome is; and he wishes to 
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leave these friends as a last resource in 
cases of the utmost need. Though it is 
not the hour during which strangers are 
likely to be moving about, it might be 
worth while to saunter down to Santa 
Lucia, as there is no saying what a for- 
eigner may not do, and, if he is out, that 
is the likeliest place to find him. But the 
children in that district hold together, and 
look upon him as an intruder on the hunt- 
ing-grounds that belong by right to them. 
They will crowd him out of the circle, if 
possible, spoil his antics, and snatch the 
soldi out of his very hands. Nay, a few 
weeks ago, when he stole the purse from 
the English gentleman, they seemed half 
inclined to betray him instead of coveri ng 
his retreat. It is true that, at last, their 
instinctive hatred of law and the police 
got the better of their local jealousy, and 
he made his escape. In half an hour, 
when he had brought his booty into safety, 
he returned, and invited the boys who 
had helped him into a neighboring /a- 
verna, where he placed four litres of wine 
before them. That was the right thing to 
do, and he did it; nay, as the purse had 
contained nearly twenty lire — though 
that he confessed to nobody —he even 
added a kilo of bread tothe repast. Since 
then he has enjoyed a half-unwilling re- 
spect in that quarter. But Peppiniello is 
not the boy to forget their hesitation, 
which seems to him the basest of treach- 
ery. Besides, their manners disgust him. 
It is right enough that boys should cut 
capers, and make grimaces, and beg, and 
steal; but it is indecent for girls of eleven 
or twelve todoso. If he has a contempt 
for anything in the world, it is for those 
girls and their relations. No; he will not 
go to Santa Lucia. 

So he turns up one of the dark, narrow 
ways that lead away from the Porto, look- 
ing wistfully into every ¢averna that he 
passes. Most of them are empty. In 
some a single workman is sitting, with a 
small piece of bread and one glass of wine 
before him, or half a dozen have clubbed 
together to buy a loaf and a bottle. Pep- 
piniello knows it is useless to beg of these 
—they have little enough to stay their 
own appetites. “Ah!” thinks he, who, 
like all his class, is a bitter enemy of the 
present government — perhaps only be- 
cause it is the government — “it was dif- 
ferent in good King Ferdinand’s days, 
when bread only cost four soldi the kilo, 
and wine seven centesimi the litre. Then, 
they say, if a hungry beggar-boy could 
find a workman at his dinner, he was sure 
of a crust and a sup; but how can they 
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give anything now, with bread at eight 
and wine:at twelve soldi?” At last he 
sees what appears to be a well-dressed 
man, sitting at the further end of the low, 
dark room. He slips in in a moment, and 
stands before him making that movement 
of the forefinger and thumb to the mouth 
by which Neapolitan beggars express 
their hunger. The man cuts off a small 
fragment of his bread and gives it him. 
Now Peppiniello is near, he can see by 
the pinched face and bright eyes of the 
man that he, too, has nothing to spare. 
He is almost ashamed of having begged 
of him; but he munches the bread as he 
goes along. It is such a little piece that 
it seems only to make him hungrier. He 
hardly knows what to do; so he sits down 
on a doorstep to reflect. 

He knows an English ship came into 
port last night. The chance is that some 
of the sailors are ashore. If he could 
find them, they would very likely give 
him something, and he fancies he can 
guess pretty nearly where they are; but 
then —to tell the truth—he is afraid. 
Such sailors, it is true, have never shown 
him anything but kindness; but who 
knows what they may do? They are so 
strong and rough, and have no respect 
for anything. He looks upon them as 
he does on the forces of nature, as some- 
thing entirely capricious, incalculable, and 
uncontrollable. They threw him a hand- 
ful of soldi the other day; perhaps to-day 
they may throw him out of the window. 
The people say they are not even Chris- 
tians. Who can tell? Yet surely the 
Madonna must have power over them 
too; and he is very hungry. So he rises, 
and turns once more in the direction of 
the Porto, murmuring a Paternoster and 
an Ave, with eyes in the mean time per- 
fectly open to any other chance of prov- 
ender. 

He goes to one, two, three of the houses 
they are likely to frequent, and convinces 
himself they are not there. At last he 
hears them in the front room of the first 
story of the fourth. It is the very worst 
house for his purpose that they could 
have chosen ; for the hostess is a very — 
well, I know no English word which would 
not be degraded if applied to her. She 
looks upon all the money in the pockets 
of her guests up-stairs as already her own, 
and naturally resents any new claim upon 
it, however small. Peppiniello knows her 
well; but he has not come thus far to 
be turned back at last by fear of an old 
woman. He saunters carelessly and yet 
wearily into the street, and seats himself 





on the step opposite the door of the /- 
canda, leans his head upon his arm, and 
finally stretches himself at full length. 
Any passer would fancy him asleep; in 
fact, he is on the watch. He knows his 
only chance is to wait till the lower room 
and, if possible, the kitchen behind it, are 
empty, and then make a dart for the stair- 
case. He lies there for more than half 
an hour. At last the cook is sent out to 
fetch something, as it seems from a dis- 
tance; for he takes his coat and hat. 
The hostess stands at a table at the back 
of the front room, with a tray of grog- 
glasses before her which are half full of 
spirits. In a moment more the scullion 
comes with a kettle of boiling water, which 
he pours into the glasses while the host- 
ess stirs them. By some accident a drop 
or two falls upon her hand; she says 
nothing, but simply wipes it with a cloth 
beside her. As soon, however, as the 
last glass is full, and the scullion has 
taken two steps away from the table, she 
gives him such a cuff as sends him flying 
to the other end of the kitchen, with the 
scalding water streaming down his legs. 
Of course there is a howl. He, at least, 
is not likely to take much notice of any: 
thing at present. The hostess quietly 
takes up the tray, puts on a bland smile, 
and mounts the stairs. This is Peppini- 
ello’s chance. He lets her ascend three 
or four steps, and then, with a spring as 
stealthy as a cat’s, he follows her. His 
bare feet fall noiselessly, and he steals 
up so close behind her that there is no 
chance of her seeing him, even if she 
should turn, which she can hardly do, as 
the stairs are narrow and she has the tra 

in herhand. When she reaches the land- 
ing, she stops to place her burden ona 
table, in order that she may open the 
door; Peppiniello at once springs for- 
ward, and enters without being announced, 
satisfied so far with his success, but by 
no means certain that he may not have 
sprung out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Round a table which is strewed with 
the remnants of what seems to have been 
a sumptuous though rather coarse meal, 
six sailors are seated in company not of 
the most respectable. 

Peppiniello knows that boldness is now 
his only hope, for if the hostess can catch 
hold of him before he has attracted the 
men’s attention he will certainly fly down 
the stairs much more quickly than he as- 
cended them. So he advances at once, 
and with a low bow and a grin makes the 
gesture that indicates his hunger. 

“What does the young devil mean?’ 
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asks one of the men in very imperfect 
Italian. 

“He only wants some of the broken 
bread,” aghes a girl, throwing him half 
a loaf. 

Peppiniello springs into the air, catches 
it halfway, makes a gesture of the wildest 
joy, and then, with a face of preternatu- 
rai gravity, bows his thanks and stands 
like a soldier on parade. The men are 
amused, and soon all the bread upon the 
table is stowed away within his shirt. 
This gives him a strange appearance, as 
the slender arms and legs form a striking 
contrast to the enormous trunk. He at 
once sees his advantage, and proceeds to 
contort his face and limbs in a way that 
makes him appear hardly human. Shouts 
of laughter follow, and one of the girls 
hands him a glass of wine. Meanwhile 
the grog has been placed on the table 
and the men have lighted their pipes. 
One pulls out an Italian cigar, but after 
the first whiff he throws it away with a 
curse, declaring that it is made of a mix- 
ture of rotten cabbage-leaves and India- 
rubber. Peppiniello seizes it almost be- 
fore it falls, seats himself in a corner, 
and begins to puff away with an expres- 
sion of the most luxurious enjoyment. 

“What, you smoke, do you, you little 
imp of hellf You'd better take the whole 
lot of them, for I’ll be d——d if any hu- 
man being can smoke them.” 

The words are spoken in English, and 
Peppiniello can hardly believe his eyes 
when a parcel of cigars comes flying 
across the room into his lap. 

“Ask him if his mother knows he’s 
out,” says one of the men. His compan- 
jon puts the question into such Italian as 
he can command. One of the girls re- 
peats it in the Neapolitan dialect, and 
explains Peppiniello’s answer, which is 
then translated into English for the ben- 
efit of the male part of the company. 

“I have no mother.” 

“ His father, then?” 

“] have no father.” 

“ How does he live, then?” 

“ How I can.” 

“Ask him if he’ll come aboard with 
us; and tell him we’ll make a man of 
him.” 

“ What would my sisters do then?” 

“ How many sisters has he?” 

“ Four.” 

“ How old?” 

“One a year older and three younger 
than I am, and they have nobody in the 
world to take care of them but me.” 

The idea of that little monkey being 
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the father of a family is too comic not to 
excite a laugh, yet there is something 
pathetic in it. None of the girls believe 
the tale; but if questioned by their com- 
panions they would all assert a firm con- 
viction of its truth. Nay, one or two of 
them would probably say they were per- 
sonally acquainted with all the facts of 
the case. 

“It’s all a d——d lie, of course,” says 
another of the men; “but it don’t mat- 
ter,” and he throws the boy a two-soldi 
piece. The other sailors follow his exam- 
ple. 

Peppiniello gathers up his riches. He 
feels that it is time for him to withdraw, 
but he knows the landlady is waiting be- 
low with a stick, and that she purposes 
first to beat him as unmercifully as she 
can, then to rob him of all that has been 
given him, and finally to kick him into 
the street. He is afraid that even his 
morning’s earnings will go with the rest 
of his gains. It is not a pleasant pros- 
pect. Fortunately for him the girls at 
the table know all this as well as he does. 
One of them whispers a word or two to 
her companion, rises, beckons slightly to 
the boy, and goes down-stairs. He makes 
a silent bow to the company and slinks 
after her, but when they reach the lower 
room she takes him by the hand and leads 
him to the street door amid a perfect 
storm of abuse from the landlady, who, 
however, does not venture to give any 
more practical expression to her rage. 

“ Now run, you little devil, run!” 

Peppiniello only pauses for a single 
moment to raise the girl’s hand gently to 
his lips, and before half a minute is past 
he has put a dozen corners between him- 
self and the scene of his adventure. 

But the girl turns and faces the infu- 
riated hostess. “ What harm has the boy 
done you?” she says quietly. “If the 
gentlemen up-stairs had been angry I 
could understand it, but they were 
amused. What harm has he done you?” 

The hostess is rather cowed by the 
girl’s manner, and she replies in an al- 
most whining tone, “All that bread He 
has robbed me of — is that nothing?” 

“Why, what can you do with broken 
bread ?” 

“ Sell it to the poor.” 

The girl’s form assumes a sudden dig- 
nity; she feels that this woman has sunk 
far below her, and her voice is very low 
but very biting as she says, “ Donna Es- 
tere, you are as hard and wicked as a 
Piedmontese. Jf you speak another 
word I will never enter your house again. 
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but take all my friends over there,” and 
she moves her head slightly in the direc- 
tion of a rival establishment. 

This is a threat that Donna Estere can- 
not afford to disregard, but she is still too 
excited to be able to fawn on the girl and 
flatter her as she will in half an hour’s 
time. So she retires silently into the 
kitchen, to vent her rage first in abusing 
and then in beating the scullion. 


III. 

WHEN Peppiniello feels himself well 
out of the reach of danger, he draws out 
a piece of bread and eats it greedily as he 
walks slowly in the direction of his fa- 
ther’s old home. He has not gone far 
before he sees another boy of his own 
class seated in a doorway, and dining off a 
raw cabbage-head and two onions. Pep- 
piniello squats down opposite, and by 
way of beginning a conversation he re- 
marks in a friendly tone that the cabbage 
doesn’t look very fresh. The owner of 
the maligned vegetable replies that he 
pulled it that very morning in his uncle’s 
garden, and adds that he is sorry for boys 
who are obliged to dine off stale bread. 
This gives rise to an animated discussion, 
which in about five minutes leads to the 
exchange of a thick slice of cabbage and 
half an onion for a piece of bread. Each 
now feels that he is dining sumptuously, 
and in order to remove any unpleasant 
impression that may have been left on his 
neighbor’s mind, he praises the provisions 
he has just received at least as warmly as 
he before disparaged them. The stranger 
then gives a glowing description of his 
uncle’s garden, which, by his account, 
must certainly be the most remarkable 
estate ever possessed by a violent and ec- 
centric old gentleman, whose only weak- 
ness is a doting fondness for his nephew. 
Peppiniello has his own doubts as to the 
existence of that earthly paradise, but he 
is far too polite to express any. In his 
turn he relates how his father went to sea 
a year and a half ago and was, as they 
thought, lost, and how they mourned for 
him, and how that very morning his aunt 
had received a letter stating that he had 
married a great heiress in Palermo, and 
was going to return to Naples in a few 
weeks. 

“ Ah, won’t your stepmother just beat 
you!” says the stranger, in a tone which 
implies that he could quite enter into the 
fun of the operation. 

“Ah, but she can’t!” replies Peppini- 
ello. “ That’s the best of it. She’s only 
one leg; the other’s a wooden one, but 





they say it’s stuffed full of good French 
gold pieces.” 

And so, having finished his meal, he 
proceeds upon his way, pondering upon 
what to do with the fortune he has so un- 
expectedly invented for himself. The 
stranger, as he saunters in the opposite 
direction, considers the important ques- 
tion whether a ferocious miser of an uncle 
who can refuse nothing to his single pet, 
or a stepmother with a wooden leg stuffed 
with gold pieces, is the most desirable 
imaginary possession for a little street- 
boy of limited means. 

Peppiniello at last reaches a small to- 
bacco-shop at the corner of a narrow 
close. ‘Good day, Donna Amalia,” he 
says as he enters. 

“What, Peppiniello! you here again, 
and dinner’s over, and I don’t believe 
there’s a bite left in the house.” Her 
tone is rough, but she turns with the evi- 
dent intention of searching her larder. 

“Thank you; I’ve eaten to-day. I 
only want to ask you to take care of this 
for me till the evening ;” and he heaps the 
bread upon the counter. 

“ What, ten pieces; you Aave had luck 
to-day!” 

“ And here are some cigars. Will you 
sell them for me? Of course I should 
not expect the full price.” 

It goes rather against Donna Amalia’s 
conscience to refuse any lawful profit that 
may fall in her way; but she remembers 
that the boy is an orphan, and that the 
Virgin has a way of rewarding those who 
are pitiful to such. 

“Well, let me seethem. Yes, they are 
whole. They cost, you know, eight cen- 
tesimi apiece; that makes fourteen soldi 
and two centesimi. There it is,” and she 
pays him the whole sum. She has no 
doubt in her own mind that she is receiv- 
ing stolen goods, but no one can identify 
a cigar, and it is no business of hers, so 
she asks no questions. Peppiniello puts 
it together with the rest, and then com- 
mits the whole to her care. She counts 
over the sum with him very carefully, 
wraps it in a piece of paper, and places it 
on a shelf in the inside room beside the 
bread. He has already bidden her good- 
bye, and is passing out of the shop, when 
she calls him back. 

“You will never be able to eat all that 
bread while it is fresh.” 

“It is quite at your service, Donna 
Amalia;” but there is something in the 
eyes that contradicts the tone and the 
words. . 

“Nay, boy, I don’t want to beg your 
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bread of you; but look here, these three 
pieces are as good as when they came 
from the baker’s. If you like, I will take 
them to-day, and give you new bread for 
them to-morrow.” 

“A thousand thanks, but let it be the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“Very well.” 

He is really grateful to the rough, kind 
woman, but he does not kiss her hand. 
That one only does to people of a higher 
social class, and he does not feel so very 
much below Donna Amalia. 

It is now more than time for the mid- 
day sleep, so Peppiniello retires into a 
doorway where the stones are pretty 
smooth, and there is no danger of the 
sunshine stealing in to waken him. He 
does not go to sleep so quickly as usual, 
perhaps because he has dined better ; and 
as he reviews the events of the morning 
he comes to the conclusion that it is his 
duty to go to mass next morning, to re- 
turn thanks for his deliverance from dan- 
ger. He has no doubt that it was the 
Madonna who saved him from Donna 
Estere, and it never occurs to him that 
she chose rather a strange messenger. 
Then he begins to consider on what num- 
bers he had better set in this week’s Zo/¢o. 
He is rather doubtful of his luck, for he 
has lost six of the francs he found in the 
purse in that way. How he wishes he 
could dream of numbers, but somehow 
he never does. The priests of course 
know them all, for they are learned, but 
they are bound by a vow not to impart 
their knowledge to any one; yet they say 
that sometimes a monk will whisper the 
sacred secret to a friend. Surely they 
ought to do so, if only to be revenged on 
the government who has turned them out 
of their monasteries. Peppiniello re- 
solves to be very polite to all monks in 
future. If he could read, he would try 
and get hold of one of those wonderful 
books which explain things so well you 
can hardly dream of anything without 
finding the number it signifies in them. 
Well, this time he will set upon thirty- 
two, the number of Donna Estere’s house, 
and upon twelve, for there were twelve 
guests at table. Fate will doubtless give 
him another number before the time for 
playing comes round. Pondering these 
things, he falls asleep. 

It is later than usual when he awakens, 
and he sees with some consternation how 
low the sun has already sunk. He has 
missed the best early harvest for old cigar- 
ends, which is at its height at two o’clock, 
when the gentlemen who have lunched 





and smoked return to their places of busi- 
ness. He must make haste or he will 
have nothing for the evening market and 
miss that too. So he hastens off to the 
railway station, picking up here and there 
a bit of merchandise by the way. He is 
not lucky even there, though a good-na- 
tured porter lets him slip into the waiting- 
room, which is empty for the moment; 
and on his way to the Porto, which he 
chooses to take through the narrow streets 
and not by the most frequented road, he 
walks slowly, as if in doubt. At last he 
sits down and counts over his scanty 
gleanings with a look that says plainly 
enough, “ They won’t do.” So he turns 
once more away from the Porto, and after 
climbing two or three streets at rather a 
rapid pace, he reaches the corner of one 
in which a poverty-stricken café is situ- 
ated. Then his whole manner changes ; 
he assumes an indolent but merry air, and 
begins to sing a Neapolitan song. The 
threadbare waiter who is sitting at the 
door hails him with a loud jest, and then 
asks in a low voice, “ Don’t you want any 
cigar-ends to-day ?” 

“ Well, I hardly know. I have sucha 
large stock, and I sell so few; but let me 
see them.” 

They enter the empty café together, 
and the treasure is displayed. 

“ What do you want for them?” 

“What will you give — four soldi?” 

“Not two for that lot,” says the boy 
contemptuously. 

A discussion of course follows, and 
Peppiniello finally agrees to give two 
soldi, but only that he may not lose the 
waiter’s friendship and patronage. The 
tobacco he still insists is not worth the 
price. 

*“ And when am I to be paid?” 

“ To-night, if I sell enough.” 

He resumes his indolent walk and his 
song, which he continues till he reaches 
the end of the street, when he quickens 
his pace and leaves off singing. Both 
parties are rather ashamed of this trans- 
action. The waiter knows he has been 
acting meanly, and the boy, who looks 
upon all cigar-ends as the rightful prop- 
erty of the ozzonari, feels he has been 
put upon. It is only in extreme cases 
like to-day’s that he will submit to this. 
In fact, this perfectly legitimate purchase, 
by which he is sure of making a large 
profit, weighs on his conscience far more 
heavily than any of his thefts. Hence 
each is sure of the other’s secrecy. 

As Peppiniello turns again in the direc- 
tion of the Porto, he fancies that some 
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misfortune is sure to overtake him short- 
ly, for he feels he has deserved a punish- 
ment, and only hopes the avenging pow- 
ers will lay it on with alight hand. So 
when he finds a perfect stranger to the 
whole company of mozzonari—a great 
hulking youth of some fifteen years — 
has taken possession of his place, he 
looks upon it as the result of their imme- 
diate interposition, but this does not make 
him feel any the more inclined to bear it 
patiently. Besides, he knows that if he 

ives way now his favorite seat is lost 
orever. Accordingly he utters an indig- 
nant protest, which calls forth a contemp- 
tuous answer. An angry altercation fol- 
lows, in which sufficiently strong language 
is used on both sides. A boatman pass- 
ing up from the landing-place soon puts 
an end to the situation, by first pushing 
the youth to a distance of some yards 
and then tossing his wares after him. 
This being done, he passes on, fully sat- 
isfied that he has been performing an act 
of justice, for he knows Peppiniello does 
usually sit there, and then his opponent 
is old enough to gain his living in some 
other way. The sale of old cigar-ends is 
work that children can do, and so it ought 
to be left to them. 

Peppiniello quietly takes his old seat, 
from which the new-comer does not ven- 
ture to expel him by force —he has evi- 
dently too powerful allies ; so he crouches 
down at a distance of a few yards in front 
of him, and covers him with every term of 
abuse. Hitherto the language, though 
strong, has been confined within the wide 
limits of what the lower-class Neapolitans 
consider decent, or at least tolerable; 
now the vilest and most offensive terms 
which their unusually expressive dialect 
furnishes are freely used. At first the 
boy gives epithet for epithet, but then 
he falls silent, his eyes dilate, his lips 
tighten, his right hand is fumbling inside 
his shirt. 

“You son of a priest.” 

The words. are scarcely uttered, when 
the boy’s knife is unclasped, and, with a 
spring as sudden and unexpected as a 
cat’s, he has flown at his enemy’s throat. 

Fortunately for both, a_ well-dressed 
man has been silently watching the scene, 
and with a motion as quick as Peppi- 
niello’s he has seized the boy, clasping 
his body with his right arm and grasping 
the knife with his left hand. Another 
moment, and a hearty kick has sent the 
intruder sprawling upon the stones. The 
latter gathers up first himself and then his 
wares, and goes off muttering threats and 





curses. A single glance at his face, how- 
ever, is’ sufficient to show that he will 
never venture to interfere with Peppiniello 
again. 

“If you had ever seen the inside of a 
prison, my boy,” says the man whose in- 
tervention has just been so opportune, 
“ you would not run the risk of being sent 
there for such a foul-mouthed fool as 
that; nor,” he adds in a voice that none 
but the child in his arms can hear — 
“nor for a purse either, even if it did 
contain twenty lire;” and so he pushes 
him with apparent roughness, but real 
gentleness, back into his place. 

Peppiniello stretches himself at full 
length. His face is on the ground and 
covered by his two arms, his whole body 
is still quivering, but his protector sees at 
a glance that it is only with subsiding 
rage, so he passes on as if nothing partic- 
ular had happened. When he returns 
in an hour’s time the boy is jesting mer- 
rily with his comrades; but his quick 
eyes catch the approaching form, he 
draws back into his corner, and whispers 
with a downbent head, “ Thank you, Don 
Antonio.” 

Don Antonio, if that is his name, takes 
no notice; he does not even cast a 
passing glance at the scene of the late 
conflict. 


IV. 

At about eight o’clock, Peppiniello 
resolves to give up business for that even- 
ing. Itis true the market is at its height, 
and he has not yet sold more than half his 
wares, but he will want a new supply to: 
morrow, and the best time for gathering 
it has now begun. To-night, too, he must 
make good use of his time, for he will 
have to return home earlier than usual, as 
Donna Amalia goes to bed between 
eleven and twelve. He turns in the di- 
rection of San Carlo, and walks slowly 
past the small theatres, picking up what 
he can by the way, till he reaches the 
garden gate of the palace, over which he 
throws a two-centesimo piece, with a 
hardly perceptible motion of his hand, 
and without turning his head. On each 
side stands a colossal bronze statue of a 
man governing an unruly horse. The 
emperor Nicholas of Russia sent them as 
a present to King Ferdinand after his 
return from Italy, and they were supposed 
by the Italian Liberals of those days to 
convey a delicate hint as to what the 
autocrat of the north considered the true 
principles of government. Of all this 
Peppiniello of course knows nothing; but 
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the stalwart forms have made a deep im- 
pression on his imagination, and he has 
invented this strange way of paying his 
adoration to them. He does not num- 
ber them with the saints, still less has 
he any intention of paying them divine 
honors. What he attributes to them is 
great, though by no means unlimited, 
power, and some such capricious good- 
will to himself as the boatmen frequently 
show. He is not given to analysis, and 
he sees no contradiction between this 
worship and the rest of his religious 
creed; indeed, the bronze statues fill a 
place that would otherwise be left va- 
cant in his pantheon. He looks upon 
them as leading strong, joyous lives of 
their own, and caring on the whole very 
little for human affairs, though he thinks 
they must be somewhat pleased by sin- 
cere devotion. At best they are only 
good-natured, not good; and so they 
stand far below the saints, whose whole 
time is spent in acts of graciousness 
and pity. But then you cannot call upon 
the saints to help you in committing what 
the Church calls a sin, though doubtless 
they will often save you from its conse- 
quences. With respect to the two bronze 
figures, he has no such scruples, for he 
is convinced that their moral code is no 
more stringent than his own. So he 
galled upon them when the children at 
Santa Lucia seemed inclined to abandon 
him to the police, and we know how well 
he got out of that scrape. Neverthe- 
less, he keeps his irreligious faith a pro- 
found secret, partly from a fear of ridi- 
cule, no doubt, but partly also because 
he has a shrewd suspicion that the ob- 
jects of it are more likely to pay atten- 
tion to his prayers if the number of their 
worshippers remains strictly limited. 
Peppiniello now sets to work in good 
earnest, and by twelve o’clock he has 
collected an ample stock in trade, paid the 
waiter the two soldi he owed him, and 
received his bread and money from Don- 
na Amalia. He now turns homewards. 
It is a long way, but he only pauses to 
buy two slices of water-melon at a stall, 
and these he carries in his hand until he 
reaches a small open court at the mouth 
of a cavern, where a number of women 
are seated to enjoy as much of the fresh- 
ness of the night as the high walls of the 
neighboring houses will allow. He gives 
a sharp whistle, and immediately a girl 
hastens towards him. You can see at a 
glance that she is Peppiniello’s sister. 





would probably think her a year and a 
half older. Her complexion is sallower 
than her brother’s, her eyes are very 
bright, and her black hair, which is tied 
in a rough wisp round her head, has been 
burnt and bleached by exposure till the 
surface coil is almost brown. With a 
little care it might be made to look well, 
but it has never been brushed since her 
mother’s death, and is rarely combed more 
than once a week. Her dress is decent, 
but it has been patched in many places 
with different materials, and she is far 
dirtier than Peppiniello, to whom custom 
allows the luxury of sea-bathing. Still 
there is a great deal of intelligence, some 
kindness, and not a little care in her look. 
Yet at times she can break into wild fits 
of merriment, and dance the tarantella 
with all the wild passion of a bacchanal. 
She seldom does that, however, when her 
brother or, indeed, any male person is 
present, and to-night she follows him very 
quietly down a narrow street to a little 
open place, and there seats herself on a 
doorstep beside him. She feels quite as 
strongly as he does that it would be be- 
neath his dignity to take a place among 
the women and girls at the cavern’s 
mouth. 

“ The children are asleep?” asks Pep- 
piniello, as he gives his sister a hunch of 
bread and one of the slices of water- 
melon. 

“Yes; and Donna Lucia has promised 
to have an eye on them till I come back.” 

Peppiniello now gives the girl four 
soldi for the household expenses of the 
morrow, and when he adds eight cente- 
simi to enable them each to buy a piece of 
water-melon, she knows he has had a 
prosperous day, for in hard times she and 
her sisters are obliged to live on a soldo 
each, and what they can manage to earn 
or pick up. The bread is a new and 
pleasant surprise over which her eyes 
brighten; to-morrow, housekeeping will 
be an easy task. 

Business being over, the two fall to 
their suppers with a hearty appetite, while 
Peppiniello relates all his day’s adven- 
tures, with the exception of the bargain 
with the waiter, and his sacrifice to the 
statues. The manner of both is quite 
changed ; they are mere children chatting 
together as merrily as if they had never 
known want or care. When he has fin- 
ished his tale, he places the money in her 
hand —all except a single soldo which he 
has hid away before. She counts it over 


Her name is Concetta, and she is about | carefully, and then exclaims joyously, 
thirteen years old, though a northerner | “ Why, you Aave been lucky! With the 
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rest this makes seven lire and a half: only 
ten soldi more and the month’s rent is 
ready, and to-morrow is only the thir- 
teenth.” 

Peppiniello’s tone assumes some of its 
old business weightiness, as he replies, 
“Yes, but that must be made up before 
we spend anything.” 

Concetta readily assents to this, and 
then goes on to propose that, even when 
their rent is ready, — | shall continue to 
hoard their gains until they have money 
enough to buy one of the children a nice 
dress, so that they may be able to send 
her out of an evening to sell flowers to 
the ladies and gentlemen in the villa. 
“ That is the way to make money.” But 
Peppiniello very decisively rejects the 
proposal, and the girl, who, like most 
affectionate women that have not been 
spoiled by culture, has a habit of obeying 
even the unreasonable wishes of those 
whom she loves, gives way at once, and 
all who know more of Neapolitan life than 
she does will feel that in this difference 
her brother is in the right. Still, though 
she does not sulk or quarrel, she is disap- 
pointed by the rejection of her plan, and 
more silent than usual. She has a great 
trust, love, and admiration for her broth- 
er: they never quarrel, partly perhaps 


because they are so little together, and, 
what is more, she never yet had a secret 


from him. He, as we have. seen, is not 
so open. He never told his sister any- 
thing about that purse ; but he had several 
good reasons for this. He does not wish 
her to know that he steals, for she might 
imitate his example, and that would be 
unfeminine. There is no harm in boys 
doing a great many things that girls must 
not do, and he would be as much shocked 
to hear that Concetta had been guilty of 
a theft as to find her swimming in the 
waters of the harbor. But he had also 
another reason for keeping that secret. 
He knew exactly what he wanted to do 
with the money. The great terror of his 
life is that some month he may be unable 
to pay the rent, and that they will conse- 
quently be turned into the street. For 
himself the discomfort would not be great, 
as in most weathers he can sleep at least 
as comfortably on a doorstep as in bed; 
but he dreads it for the children’s, and still 
more for Concetta’s sake. So as soon as 
the money fell into his hands, he resolved 
to keep eight lire constantly in store as a 
resource against cases of the utmost need, 
and to say nething about this, in order 
that neither he nor his sister might be 
tempted to be less careful in always get- 
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ting the rent together as early in the 
month as possible. Nearly three lire 
were spent on the banquet he had to give 
to his half-hearted associates. He has 
still three left to dispose of, but they will 
go, as six have already gone, to the /o/to. 
For that, too, he reserves the soldo which 
he daily abstracts from his earnings. It 
is the only way he knows of investing his 
savings, but he is afraid of awakening 
hopes in his sister’s mind which a sad 
experience has shown to be so often fal- 
lacious. Yet he has many compunctions 
of conscience about that soldo, which he 
tries to quiet by remembering that he 
allows each of the others the same sum 
for her daily expenditure. Otherwise he 
scrupulously shares everything he gains 
with the rest. If he buys a little fruit, 
the only way in which he ever spends 
anything upon himself, he brings them 
some, or gives them money to do the 
same. What Concetta and the children 
can earn or pick up they do as they like 
with, but though she keeps the family 
purse, into which all his gains flow, she 
never thinks of taking a centesimo out of 
it without his previous consent. 

But, by this time, Peppiniello and his 
sister have finished their supper and are 
returning to the cavern’s mouth. More 
than twenty families sleep in that gloomy 
hole, divided from each other by no par-, 
tition greater than a line drawn upon the 
floor. The sides of the grotto are damp, 
and the air close and fetid with a thou- 
sand evil odors, though the entrance and 
the roof are lofty. You can catch no 
glimpse of the latter at this time of night; 
there is only one great starless darkness 
overhead, but below, here and there, a 
tiny oil-flame glimmers before the picture 
of some saint. There is one burning at 
the foot of Peppiniello’s bed, which occu- 
pies the worst place but one, that farthest 
from the entrance, and when the two 
reach it, after exchanging a few friendly 
words with Donna Lucia, one of the oc- 
cupants of the neighboring bed, they refill 
the lamp from a little flask, and then 
kneel down before the rough print of the 
Virgin to repeat a Paternoster and an 
Ave. 

The bed itself is large encugh not only 
for the whole family, but also to accom- 
modate a stranger now and then, when, of 
a stormy night, Peppiniello happens to 
find some homeless boy shivering on a 
doorstep that does not shelter him from 
the rain. Three children are now sleep- 
ing quietly enough in it. The eldest of 
them, who may be nine, has a strong fam- 
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ily likeness to Concetta, and so has one 
of the younger girls, whom you take to be 
six; but the third, who seems to be of 
nearly the same age, has quite a different 
face and figure. She is far more slightly 
built, has a little rosy mouth and tiny 
hands and feet. Her skin, though it is 
bronzed by the sun, is far fairer than that 
of her bedfellows, and she has fine, light 
brown hair which would be silken if it 
were kept in proper order. Her name is 
Mariannina, and she is not in fact one of 
Peppiniello’s sisters. This is her story: 

One night, about a year ago, when the 
boy was returning home, he saw her 
sleeping all alone in the portico of a 
church. If it had been a boy he would 
have passed on without taking any notice, 
but that wasn’t a proper place for little 
girls to sleep in, so he wakened her, and 
asked where her home was that he might 
take her there. It was a long way off, 
she said; she didn’t know where, but a 
long, long way. At length, in answer to 
many questions anda good deal of coax- 
ing, she told him she lived alone with her 
mother, who, as soon as she had had her 
breakfast, used to give her a hunch of 
bread, turn her into the street, lock the 
door, and go to her work, from which she 
did not return till after dark. But one 


morning some time ago — Mariannina did 
not know exactly how long: it seemed a 
long while—her mother was lazy and 
would not getup. The child had nothing 
to eat that day, but in the evening her 
mother gave her the key of the cupboard 
where the bread was, and told her where 


to find some money. Mariannina had a 
good time of it for several days, as her 
mother took no notice of her, and would 
not eat anything; but when the money 
was all spent she told her she had no 
more, and that she must get her breakfast 
how she could. She went out to play as 
usual, anda neighbor gave her something 
to eat. When she came back her mother 
was talking very loud, but there was no 
one else in the room, and the child could 
not understand what she said. She went 
on in that way for a long time, but at last 
she made a strange noise and then she 
was quite still. _Afterwards the lamp be- 
fore the Virgin went out; there had been 
no oil to replenish it with. Next morning 
when Mariannina awoke her mother was 
still asleep. When she touched her she 
was quite cold. At first she had tried to 
awaken her, but she would not speak nor 
move, so the child was frightened and ran 
away. All day she had tried to get away 
as far as she could. She did not want to 
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go home; she would go with Peppiniello, 
and she was hungry. 

The kindest as well as the wisest thing 
would of course have been to take the 
little orphan to the Foundling Hospital, 
but Peppiniello never thought of that. 
He was convinced that the Holy Virgin 
had sent him to take care of this child, 
and he was not the boy to shrink from 
such a trust. Concetta was of the same 
opinion, and from that day to this Marian- 
nina has been a member of the family. 
She is a quiet child, with soft, caressing 
ways, and never has those fits of wild 
merriment into which the others fall; but 
she has also less cheerfulness to face hard 
times with, and when the supply of food 
is very scanty, she is apt to be rather sub- 
dued and to look weary. The girls treat 
her exactly as they do each other, but 
there is just a shade of extra gentleness 
in the relation between her and her pro- 
tector, which may arise from the con- 
sciousness that the ties between them 
have been formed by their own free 
choice, or perhaps from the belief which 
both entertain that it was the Blessed 
Virgin who brought them together. 

As soon as Peppiniello and Concetta 
have finished their prayers they arm them- 
selves with two long sticks. A rusty fork 
is firmly bound to the end of that which 
the girl leans against her side of the bed, 
while her brother’s terminates in the 
blade of an old knife, carefully sharpened. 
As he creeps into his place, Mariannina 
puts her hands up to his cheeks and falls 
asleep again in the midst of the caress. 
And now the purpose of the strange 
weapons soon becomes clear, for scarcely 
has quiet been restored than the floor is 
literally covered with hundreds of rats. 
Concetta makes several ineffectual thrusts 
before Peppiniello moves his arm, but at 
his first blow he succeeds in wounding 
one of them, which utters a sharp squeak 
as it disappears. In a moment all the 
rest have vanished, and a shrill yet trem- 
ulous voice is raised in angry protest from 
the darkness beyond. At first it utters 
nothing but vile abuse and frightful 
curses, but then ina whine it urges that 
itis a sin to maim and injure the poor 
creatures. “ They, too, are God’s chil- 
dren.” 

“ Why doesn’t he keep them at home, 
then? While I’m here, they’re not going 
to nibbie Mariannina’s toes,” replies Pep- 
piniello, but in a tone only just loud 
enough to catch Concetta’s ear, for he re- 
spects the age and pities the suffering of 
the wretched being who has just spoken. 
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It is Donna Lucia’s mother, who, hav- 
ing been found too loathsome to retain 
her place in the family bed, has been ac- 
commodated with a sack of dried maize- 
leaves in the darkest corner of the cave. 
As her daughter and son-in-law are abroad 
at their work all day, their children are 
too little to be of any use, and she cannot 
move from her pallet,.she has perhaps 
some reason to be grateful to the natural 
scavengers she vainly endeavors to pro- 
tect. Perhaps, too, the last affectionate 
instincts of a motherly nature have cen- 
tred themselves on the only living beings 
that constantly surround her. At length 
the querulous voice dies away, the stick 
falls from Peppiniello’s hand, and he sinks 
into a sound sleep.* 


Vv. 


WHEN Peppiniello wakes he feels in- 
stinctively that it is dawn, though as yet 
no ray of light has penetrated even to the 
entrance of the cavern, so he awakens 
Concetta. She is tired, and would wiil- 
ingly sleep another hour or two as she 
usually does, but in that case she could 
not go to mass with her brother, so she 
rouses herself, and they are soon on their 
way to a neighboring church. 

It is still dusk, the larger stars have not 


yet faded out of the sky, and the fresh- 
ness of the morning air is felt even in the 
narrow streets through which their way 


leads them. There is a stillness every- 
where, and an unusual light on common 
things which impress both the children, 
but chiefly Concetta, who never rises so 
early except when she goes to mass. And 
when they pass the portal of the church 
the blaze of the candles upon the altar, 
the glow of the polished marble, the rich 


* The incident of the old woman's affection for the 
rats is borrowed from Renato Fucini’s interesting 
“ Napoli a occhio nudo,”’ p. 67. On his visiting one of 
the habitations of the poor, some such wretched being 
as Donna Lucia’s mother used the expression em- 
ployed in the text, in reproving him for frightening the 
rats away. The Itaiian words are ** Son creature di 
Dio anche loro,” and the verbal translation would of 
course be, ‘* They, too, are God's creatures ;’’ but this 
would quite fail to give the point of the reproof, for the 
word creatura is constantly applied in affectionate ex- 
cuse for little children, or to urge their claim on the 
pity of adults. When a poor widow says in begging 
“Tengo tre creature,” she means to insist on their in- 
ability to care for themselves in any way, and ‘*Sono 
creature’? is the constant plea of the mother whose 
children have excited the anger of a grown-up person ; 
pretty mach as an Englishwoman might say, ** They 
are too young to know what they are doing, poor 
things.” In calling the rats ** creature di Dio,” there- 
fore, the o!d woman wished to insist upon their weak- 
ness and their ignorance of right and wrong as aclaim 
upon human pity, quite as much as on the fact of their 
having been created by God; aimost as if she had said, 
“Spare the poor helpless innocents who have no pro- 
tector but Him who made them.” 
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colors of the hangings, seem to stand in a 
strange contrast, not only to the quiet 
twilight outside, but also to all their ordi- 
nary surroundings. To you and me the 
church looks gaudy, a miracle of bad 
taste it may be; to them it is a little 
glimpse of splendor which they feel all 
the more keenly because it is so different 
from all the sordid circumstances of their 
daily life. And they areso safe here, too. 
Dirty as they are, no one rudely forbids 
their entrance or will push them from the 
altar step at which they kneel. For this 
is no great man’s palace, but the house of 
God and the Madonna, and even these 
outcast children have a right to a place in 
it. 

And so the mass begins, and Peppi- 
niello remembers a number of trifles, and 
asks forgiveness for them. He thinks 
about the daily soldo he conceals from his 
sister, and has half a mind not to dosoany 
more, though he is by no means sure it is 
a sin, and he thanks God and the Ma- 
donna for having taken care of him so 
often, but particularly yesterday, and 
prays them still to be good to him and his 
sisters and Mariannina, and tothe girl who 
so kindly befriended him yesterday. For 
the rest of his friends and benefactors he 
prays in a general way and in the usual 
form; he does not specially think even of 
Donna Amalia or Don Antonio (though 
he would pray for both if they asked him), 
far less of the English sailors ; and when 
he repeats the petition which he has been 
taught to use with respect to his enemies, 
I doubt whether any remembrance of 
Donna Estere comes into his _ head. 
When the elevation of the host is past, 
and the time has come to remember, the 
dead, Concetta gently presses his hand, 
and he prays for the souls of his parents 
and of Mariannina’s mother, and for “all 
that rest in Christ.” She remembers 
their old home better, and thinks oftener 
about it. than he does, and so she is more 
moved by this part of the service, which 
he is sometimes apt to forget. 

And all his real sins, his lies and thefts, 
doesn’t he repent of thein? I am afraid 
not. Some time ago he took his sisters 
to see the miracle of San Gennaro, and 
when the liquefaction of the blood was 
long delayed, did not think of all the other 
spectators who crowded the church, but 
concluded that it was some personal sin 
of his that had offended the saint. So he 
searched his conscience, and remembered 
that some time before he had refused an 
old woman a part of his scanty dinner, 
even though she had begged for it in the 
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Madonna’s name, and that. he had spoken 
harshly to Donna Lucia’s mother a few 
* days afterwards; and he resolved to be 
gentler and kinder to the aged and infirm 
in future. Then the miracle was wrought, 
and hitherto he has kept his resolution. 
But his lies and thefts he did not remem. 
ber. Nay, when he next prepares himself 
for confession, they will probably be the 
last sins that come into his mind. When 
the priest insists on their wickedness, the 
boy will be moved, and he will really re- 
pent, and make up his mind to give them 
up altogether, and for a day or two he will 
persevere; but then he will begin to con- 
sider the matter from a wordly point of 
view. The priest was doubtless right in 
what he said. Peppiniello himself can 
hardly imagine that a saint ever picked 
any one’s pocket, but then there is no 
chance of his ever becoming a saint, and 
they know how hard a poor mozzonare’s 
life is, and will not judge him too harshly. 
In some such way he will probably arrive 
at the conclusion that perfect honesty is a 
luxury as far beyond his means as the 
whelks and periwinkles which are heaped 
upon the itinerant vendor’s tray, and 
whose dainty odors so often vainly excite 
his appetite. 

But now the mass is over, and Peppi- 


niello and Concetta pass out of the church 
into the golden morning sunshine and 
there part, each to begin anew the labors 
and adventures of the day. And here we 
must leave them for the present. 


From The Modern Review. 
ALFONSO LA MARMORA.* 


WHEN Burke, at the time of the French 
Revolution, lamented that the age of chiv- 
alry was gone, he meant the old cavalier 
spirit of loyalty to the reigning dynasty. 
And the statement was true to a certain 
extent. In our island the downfall of the 
Stuarts had given a fatal blow to this sen- 
timent. After James II. had been thrust 
from the throne, and a foreigner elected 
in his stead, never again could the princi- 
ple of divine right hold up its head with 
any sort of confidence. Thenceforward 
British sovereigns should reign by the 
will of the nation, and learn that legiti- 
macy, though a respectable thing in itself, 
was not an insuperable barrier to the re- 
moval of a prince who made himself ob- 


* Jl Generale Alfonso La Marmora. Ricordi 
Biografici. Per Givseprgs Massari. Firenze. 
1951 
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noxious to his subjects. A century later, 
when the French Revolution gave birth to 
democracy, the spirit of chivalry (in 
Burke’s sense) may be said to have ex- 
pired generally throughout Europe. The 
nations, suddenly awakened to a sense of 
man’s rights, rose and protested against 
despotism ; and if they sank again under 
the yoke it was in a sullen mood awaiting 
a day of reckoning. 

In Italy the gross abuse of sovereign 
power provoked frequent conspiracies 
and rebellions. The Italians are natu- 
rally an easy-going, patient people, and 
could bear a considerable amount of pa- 
ternal government if judiciously adminis- 
tered; and so it happened that in a State 
where the prince, though despotic, was in 
the main just and true, he was loved and 
served with that romantic devotion which 
united a Highland clan to the chief. The 
kings of Sardinia had never been given 
to grinding their people into poverty to 
support extravagant pomp and luxury. 
They were hardy soldiers who did not 
send their armies to fight for them ; they 
led them to the field, and shared their 
hardships. For ages the spirit of loyalty 
to the house of Savoy and personal at- 
tachment to its actual representative had 
grown into the blood of the Piedmontese 
nobility and people, and it bound them 
like an enchanter’s spell from raising 
their hand to grasp the liberty they began 
to long for when the echo of the French 
Revolution made itself heard. Even the 
young Constitutionalists of 1821 had no in- 
tention of dethroning Victor Emmanuel I.; 
they wished to separate him from Austria, 
and “ make him greater and more power- 
ful” against his will. Santorre Santa 
Rosa, the leader of the movement, wrote 
of the king’s abdication : — 

“The night of March 13th, 1828, was 
fatal to my country; so many swords. 
raised in defence of liberty dropped; so 
many dear hopes vanished like a dream. 
The country, it is true, did not fall with 
the king, but for us the country was 72 
the king — Victor Emmanuel himself 
personified it, and the young promoters of 
that military revolution often said, ‘ Per- 
haps some day he will pardon us for hav- 
ing made him king of six million of Ital- 
ians.’” 

Thus we see that the old cavalier spirit 
of loyalty to the sovereign as such was 
still alive in Piedmont after it had died a 
natural or violent death in most other 
Continental countries, and it was so 
strong that in the struggle with the fierce 
young spirit of democracy it was able to 
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hold itsown. The reconciliation of these 
two spirits took place in 1848, when 
Charles Albert voluntarily renounced his 
absolutism, and proclaimed a constitution. 
With rapturous joy the citizens of Turin 
beheld their hereditary prince raise the 
tricolored banner on the balcony of his 
palace, and with tears of passionate emo- 
tion they vowed eternal fealty to the 
house of Savoy. They could not be 
more royalist than the king, and he had 
become revolutionist; there was nothing 
now to divide them, and he became their 
hero. There is enough of the savage in 
the most civilized races to make them 
like their ruler to be a fighting man. The 
princes of Savoy had always been such, 
and, the Salic law prohibiting female suc- 
cession, there was never an exception to 
the rule. Charles Albert did his duty to 
the best of his ability, and recklessly ex- 
posed his life on repeated battle-fields ; 
but he was not an able general, and the 
fates were against him. His successes in 
the beginning of the campaign were due 
chiefly to the wild daring of his son Vic- 
tor, and the enthusiasm he inspired. 

It was in this school that Alfonso Fer- 
‘rero Ja Marmora was bred. Descended 
from a princely line old as the dynasty 
itself — which counts more than nine cen- 
turies of existence —to which he was 
‘bound by a hundred family traditions, he 
grew up amongst his numerous brothers 
and sisters with all the prejudices and vir- 
tues of his race. He was by nature, as 
‘well as by education, conservative; but 
with an intelligence of no common order 
he sought, by the study of foreign na- 
tions, to learn how to improve his own, and 
though extremely cautious and given to 
look at the worst possibilities which might 
arise out of any measure, when once it 
was decided upon he was resolutely brave 
in carrying it out. Alfonso la Marmora 
was the Bayard of new Italy, with all the 
chivalry and gallantry of his prototype, 
and some additional attributes which were, 
perhaps, wanting in the latter. He was 
an affectionate brother; a model husband, 
idolized by his wife; a true, warm-hearted 
friend; a loyal enemy ; a patriotic citizen, 
and the most self-sacrificing, devoted sub. 
ject king ever had. Though a strict com- 
mander, he took such a kind interest in 
his men that he was called the father of 
his soldiers, and was sincerely loved by 
them. His talents were of a high qual- 
ity, but he never overrated them, or de- 
preciated the merits of others. He was 
not ambitious, and his biographer, Mas- 
sari, has aptly put on the title-page of his 


life this line from Macaulay, “He found 
glory only because glory lay in the plain 
path of duty.” Lord Clarendon, who met 
him at the Paris Conference, said: “ He 
looks statesmanlike, soldierlike, and gen- 
tlemanlike.”” And contemplating his por- 
trait taken at middle life, when he was 
covered with honors, one can see that he 
had a commanding presence. Tall, thin, 
upright, with the Italian type of face; 
broad across the forehead, tapering down- 
wards; long, Roman nose; keen, dark 
eyes, protected by heavy brows ; well-kept 
moustache and beard of dark-brown color 
and just proportions. The expression is 
grave and thoughtful; it is the face of a 
sensitive but self-contained man. It is 
not a happy face; and, in fact, the owner 
was not a happy man. No one consti- 
tuted as he was could be happy for any 
continuous length of time. That “sub- 
lime repression of himself” which he 
practised all his life was carried too far, 
and, it seems to us, had a natural reaction 
in his latter years, when the proud, sensi- 
tive soul, afflicted by many sorrows, began 
to feel that his affections had met with a 
cold return, that his acts and his motives 
had not been understood or appreciated, 
and he could no longer conceal his heart- 
wounds with that mantle of calm, digni- 
fied reserve which he had hitherto worn. 
All his life La Marmora had one chosen 
friend, who was his confidant, and who 
knew the full depth and tenderness of his 
heart as, perhaps, no one else did, not ex- 
cepting his loved brothers and sisters. 
This friend had predicted, when they 
both were at the military academy, that 
Alfonso would be a great man, and bring 
honor to his country; and their corre- 
spondence lays bare his character in its 
mingled strength and weakness, and en- 
ables the reader to forin a judgment more 
correct and true than any description of 
him could. The cruel accusations of 
Prince Bismarck called forth many gal- 
lant defenders of his fame in Italy, both 
before and since his death in 1878. One 
who deserves particular mention is Cap- 
tain Chiala, to whom the public is indebted 
for the interesting private correspondence 
of the general during the Crimean War. 
The last and most important publication 
on the subject by the famous biographer, 
Massari, we have taken as a text for our 
brief notice of his life ; but as it describes 
only the public career of the hero, we will 
not confine ourselves to its pages. 
Alfonso was the fourth son of the 
Marquis della Marmora and Prince Mas- 





serano; his three elder brothers were 
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distinguished soldiers, the one next him, 
Alessandro, being the founder of the fine 
corps called Bersaglieri. Alfonso, obey- 
ing the genius of his race, devoted him- 
self with extraordinary zeal to the im- 
provement of the Piedmontese army, and 
to that end he travelled much in foreign 
countries in order to profit by studying 
the different systems of each nation. 
When not much past thirty he was ap- 
pointed military tutor to the princes Vic- 
tor Emmanuel and Ferdinand, a post once 
occupied by his friend Dabormida. He 
did not desire the office, and felt it to be 
a heavy responsibility; but, having un- 
dertaken it, he gave himself heartily to 
the work, and a close and warm friend- 
ship grew up between him and his royal 
pupils. Though wayward and fond of 
pleasure, Victor had such fine qualities, 
such a princely, magnanimous spirit, that 
every one loved him. The Duke of 
Genoa’s more serious and less impulsive 
character, however, was in sympathy with 
that of La Marmora, and their relations 
were consequently more easy. The young 
men were much given to “discuss ques- 
tions,” and as they were all three very 
tenacious of their own opinion, they often 
spent a whole evening in passionate argu- 
ment, which a stranger might imagine 
would lead to a quarrel, but which, in 
reality, never caused more than a momen- 
tary ruffling of temper. Next morning 
they met with serene countenances, and 
laughed over the excitement of the even- 
ing before. 

La Marmora was the most sincere and 
honest of counsellors: his chivalrous 
loyalty, which was part of his very being, 
did not hinder him from expressing his 
opinion and giving his advice with perfect 
frankness to the princes — nay, it im- 
pelled him to do so; he had their welfare 
too much at heart to play the courtier, and 
they knew it and loved him. An officer 
once related a story to the princes about 
one of his companions, who had madea 
journey in the mountains and was sup- 
posed to be lost in the snows of Mount 
St. Bernard, and a friend of his, not wait- 
ing for aid, had gone alone to seek him, 
and saved his lite at the imminent peril 
of his own —this friend being La Mar- 
mora. “Even before you named the 
officer I knew it must have been our 
Alfonso!” exclaimed the Duke of Genoa. 

In 1848 La Marmora saved the life of 
Charles Albert by great presence of mind 
and intrepidity. The Milan mob, per- 
suaded that the king had betrayed them, 
surrounded the palace, throwing stones 


and firing shots through the windows and 
threatening to set fire to the building. 
Alfonso’s eldest brother, the Prince of 
Masserano, was there, and he had sent a 
gallant young officer to seek assistance 
from the garrison outside. But obstacles 
delayed him, and our hero not being 
aware of the order given by his brother, 
and seeing the danger increase momenta- 
rily, rushed out into the street, and, by 
sheer intrepidity, forced his way through 
the populace, called together a body of 
troops, with which he returned and car- 
ried the king off before young Torelli had 
been able to get back-with the necessary 
escort. When they returned to Turin the 
queen asked to see Colonel la Marmora. 
“Monsieur le chevalier, vous avez 
sauvé le roi; j’en garderai un souvenir 
éternel!” she exclaimed, with trembling 
emotion, as La Marmora raised her hand 
to his lips with the deep, respectful sym- 
pathy which seldom found expression in 
words. “It was not only the king I 
wished to save,” he said to a friend, * but 
the Milan populace from the perpetration 
of a horrid crime, the consequences of 
which would have been fatal to Italy.” 
Novara soon followed, and on that dis- 
astrous battle-field Charles Albert, who 
had sought death in vain, laid down sword 
and sceptre: — 
Stripped away 
The ancestral ermine ere the smoke was cleared, 
And, naked to the soul, that none might say 
His kingship covered what was base, or bleared 
With treason, he went out an exile, yea, 
An exiled patriot: let him be revered. 
For he was shriven, I think, in cannon-smoke, 
And taking off his crown, made visible 
A hero’s forehead. Shaking Austria’s yoke 
He shattered his own hand and heart. 


La Marmora’s grief at the issue of the 
campaign may be imagined, but he did 
not despair or waste time in vain lamenta- 
tions. His country still remained, and 
her independence, her very existence, de- 
pended on the strength of Victor Em- 
manuel’s throne; all true patriots rallied 
round the monarchy; the republicans, 
who were rioting in Genoa, cannot be 
called such, as nothing could be more dis- 
astrous for their country than the policy 
they then pursued. They were for the 
most part a set of disappointed political 
adventurers, collected from all paris of 
Italy, and had chosen Genoa as a con- 
venient centre. La Marmora’s first ser- 
vice to his new king was the painful one 
of reducing the rebel city to obedience ; 





and he was in all the more haste because 
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he feared Austria would make the disor- 
ders a pretext for intervening, as she did 
in all the other States of Italy. La Mar- 
mora (now general) took the city by 
storm, arrested Garibaldi, proclaimed 
martial Jaw — taking great care, however, 
that the peaceful citizens did not suffer in 
any way —and finally, by his delicate 
tact, won the respect and good-will, al- 
most friendship, of his revolutionary 
prisoner, and sent him on a government 
mission to keep him out of harm’s way. 
“It was a great error not to have made 
use of him,” he wrote to Turin; “should 
another war arise, he is the man to em- 
ploy.” 

When the smoke of battle had cleared 
off and the general had time to renew the 
amenities of life, he was pleased to find 
that amongst those who welcomed him to 
Genoa was Miss Mathews, an English 
lady, who was a close friend to one of his 
sisters, and whose acquaintance he had 
made some time before. Their relations 


soon became more intimate, and after 
overcoming some not unnatural misgiv- 
ings on account of the fact that the lady 
had become an ardent Koman Catholic, 
and was in the hands of the Jesuits, who 
had converted her, he made her his wife. 
As might have been expected, no little 


unhappiness to them both resulted from 
the part which La Marmora felt bound to 
take in the crusade which the government 
of Victor Emmanuel had just begun 
against clerical immunities and abuses. 
But the signora who had to hear from her 
Jesuit friends that her husband was a 
sacrilegious monster, a heretic, and so on, 
had the best opportunities of judging his 
character for herself; and she soon 
learned to admire and love him as he de- 
served. 

La Marmora was Cavour’s colleague 
for seven years, and when the grand idea 
of the Crimean alliance began to be 
mooted he opposed it strongly. “And 
where will the money be got?” he asked, 
when Cavour had successfully assailed 
and overcome his objections. ‘ England 
will think of that,’? replied the premier. 
A subsidized army! The model troops, 
whose morale he had labored so hard to 


elevate, were they to be reduced to a band | 


of mercenaries, and he, their leader, to 
be at the command of a foreign power? 
La Marmora’s proud spirit started back 
from the proposition like a fiery war-horse 
who feels the touch of a hand, not his 
master’s, on his bridle. They should 
fight as equals and allies, or not at all. 
And so a ti was substituted, and the 
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dignity of the Sardinian army saved. La 
Marmora requested instructions from the 
government as to how he was to behave 
towards the Allies. “ He does not require 
instructions,” said Cavour; ‘he will know 
how to act according to circumstances.” 

At the Jast moment, when the friends 
were saying adieu, the general asked. once 
again: “In fine, how am I to regulate my 
conduct? Give me the instructions.” 

“ Exercise your own ingenuity,” replied 
Cavour, as he embraced him. I nstruc- 
tions met him subsequently at Constanti- 
nople, which were not to his taste, but he 
accepted them, using his own discretion 
as he had a right to do, with regard to 
their interpretation. He behaved with 
great tact and judgment, and was highly 
esteemed by both English and French 
officers. 

Before they had a chance of distin- 
guishing themselves the Piedmontese 
army fell a prey to cholera, and this mis- 
fortune caused the general indescribable 
pain and anxiety. His brother, Alessan- 
dro, of whose military talent he had a 
high opinion, accompanied him to the 
Crimea, and ably assisted him in his du- 
ties. They were fondly attached to each 
other, and Alfonso’s modesty and delicate 
regard for the feelings of others were 
pained by the fact that he was in a higher 
position than his elder brother; and when 
he was promoted at Genoa he concealed 
it on this account till after his return to 
Turin. The heaviest blow that had yet 
befallen him now came in the death of 
General Alessandro. But he bore it like 
aSpartan. Two hours after he had closed 
his brother’s eyes he was walking through 
the hospitals, attending to all the minute 
regulations for the comfort of the sick 
with as much if not more than usual care; 
and the suffering soldiers who looked 
with respectful sympathy into the calm, 
melancholy face of their commander, 
could not read there the anguish of his 
soul, or know what it cost him to appear 
always “serene and resolute and still.” 
In the evening he senta telegram to Ca- 
vour: “Quel matheur! mon frére est 
mort /” 

In his overwhelming sorrow he found 
relief in pouring out his feelings without 
reserve to his friend and confidant, Gen- 
eral Dabormida, to whom, for thirty years, 
he had been bound by ties of the closest 
affection. In one of his letters he com- 
plains that in his package from Turin he 
found no word of sympathy from Cavour, 
which he had eagerly sought for among 
the heap. “You only,” he writes to his 
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* favorite, “have understood my immense 
grief and my sore need of comfort in 
these woful conditions.” But it was only 
Dabormida who knew how he suffered, 
and how keenly he felt the slightest neg- 
lect. From the rest he was careful to 
conceal his sensitiveness, and at the end 
of the same letter he sends his customary 
kind messages. 

In time the cholera began to disappear, 
and then came that glorious day for the 
Piedmontese, the 16th of August, on which 
was fought the battle of the Tchernaya. 
It is probable that this would not have 
been a victory for the Allies if it had not 
been for the vigilance of La Marmora, 
who espied the approach of the enemy 
before.dawn. All Europe rang with his 
fame, and he was described by the Allies 
as one of the ablest generals living. 


Count Cavour to the Signora la Marmora. 


Madame, — The minister of war has re- 
ceived to-day, at three o’clock, the following 
despatch from Alfonso : — 

* Kamara, August 16. 

“This morning the Russians attacked our 
lines with fifty thousand men. The telegraph 
will tell if the Piedmontese are worthy to fight 
beside the English and French. We repulsed 
the Russians with cries of Vive le Roi! Vive 
la Patrie! The Piedmontese have been very 
brave. General Montevecchio is dying. We 
have lost two hundred men. The loss of the 
Russians is considerable. From the French 
despatches you will learn the rest.” 


These lines, dictated by La Marmora, will 
tell how our soldiers and their chief have cov- 
ered themselves with glory, and that your hus- 
band has acquired a new title to the gratitude 
and affection of his fellow-citizens. You may 
feel proud of being his wife, as I am proud of 
being his friend. 

Receive, madame, the assurance of my re- 
spectful devotion. 

C. Cavour. 


Let us give a line or two picked out of 
the voluminous correspondence with Da- 
bormida: — 


The French were admirable for the intre- 
pidity with which they repulsed twice, and in 
some places thrice, the numerous columns of 
Russians who had already mounted their posi- 
tions. But they allowed themselves to be sur- 
prised, and (extre nous, be it understood), if it 
had not been for our advanced posts, which 
held firm for about an hour, they would have 
been late. I did evervthing to make them 
pursue the enemy. (Strictly confidential, I 
entreat.) I pushed forward the Trotti Divi- 
sion across the Tchernaya, and had the vexa- 
tion of seeing it turned back—once at the 
instance of General Morris, and again by Pe- 
lissier himself... . But to return to ours, I 
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have to praise all in general, but in particular 
Trotti, Mollard, and that brave Montevecchio, 
who believed himself to be dying, and edified 
every one by his firmness, and the noble senti- 
ments he expressed. We have now some hope 
of saving him. 


We must quote a brief passage from 
Dabormida in reply : — 


The letters that came from the English and 
French camps, as well as ours, are all agreed 
in recognizing the honors acquired in this field 
by you and yours, and they supply the want in 
Pelissier’s too laconic reports (in that which 
concerns us), and your too modest ones, a 
modesty of which I approve however. But the 
journals will inform you of the enthusiasm 
which this feat of arms has awakened, not only 
here, but in Paris and London. ... I have 
said your report was modest ; but permit me 
to say also that you are very sparing of praise. 
Could you not say in it of Trotti, Mollard, 
and Montevecchio what you said to me in 
your letters? Could you not say a word of 
Ricotti and his battery, or mention the expres- 
sions of the dying Montevecchio? You, my 
friend, place duty above all things, thereby 
proving the loftiness of your own soul; but 
men in general, when they have done that duty 
well, like to be caressed and encouraged. 


Great ovations awaited La Marmora 
when he returned to attend the Peace 
Conference at Paris. Cavour’s carriage 
was atthe station, and Cavour himself on 
the platform, determined to be the first to 
welcome “ z/ zostro Wellington,” as he was 
the last to bid him God-speed. He, too, 
had suffered much anxiety, feeling the 
terrible responsibility of the war; but 
now that all had turned out as he had 
hoped, he gave free vent to his happy na- 
ture, and he was radiant with joyous tri- 
umph when he came forward to greet his 
friend. Theembrace was cordial on both 
sides. La Marmora could not but feel 
gratified at the hearty enthusiasm of his 
welcome and the genuine delight Cavour 
took in hearing his praises. Later, when 
he returned with the troops from the 
Crimea, the ovations were renewed; the 
king loaded him with honors and made 
him commander-in-chief of the whole 
army. The queen of England, the em- 
peror of the French, the queen of Spain, 
the sultan of Turkey bestowed orders 
upon him. He bore his honors modestly, 
and shrank from the popular demonstra- 
tions. 

“1 hope this will end all the /é¢es in our 
honor,” he said to the king, as he was 
marshalling him to a thanksgiving service 
in the Piazza, for Victor loved to have the 
Church’s blessing when he could get it. 
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“They have been more than our deserts, 
and as much as we can bear.” 

He resumed his seat in the Cabinet, 
rather contrary to the king’s wish, but 
Cavour insisted upon it, for he had a very 
high opinion of La Marmora’s ability, and 
unlimited confidence in his prudence, and 
he was the only one who was aware of the 
negotiations going on between the king 
and the emperor of the French, of which 
Cavour was the medium. The count 
wrote all particulars to him, and we have 
some interesting letters that passed be- 
tween them at this time. Here is a pas- 


sage from one just after the interview at 
Plombiéres : — 


The only point not settled is that of the mar- 
riage of the princess Clotilde. The king has 
authorized me to conclude it only in case the 
emperor makes it a stze gud non of the alliance. 
The emperor not having pushed the matter to 
that extreme, I felt bound in honor not to make 
the engagement. But I am convinced that he 
attaches great importance to this marriage, 
and, if the alliance does not depend on it, its 
final success does. It would be a great error, 
very great, to unite with the emperor and at 
the same time give him an offence which he 
would never forget, and it would be a serious 
mischief for the king to have by his side in the 
bosom of his counsels an implacable enemy, 
all the more to be feared as Corsican blood 
flows in his veins. I have written very warmly 
to the king, praying him not to place in danger 
the finest enterprise of modern times for the 
sake of some musty aristocratic scruples. I 
entreat you, if he consults you, to add your 
voice to mine. Let us not attempt an under- 
taking in which we risk our king’s crown and 
the fate of our people without due considera- 
tion, but if we risk them, for the love of heaven, 
let us leave nothing undone to secure success 
in the struggle. I left Plombiéres with a more 
tranquil mind. If the king consents to the 
marriage, I have the hope, I should almost say 
the certainty, that within two years you will 
enter Vienna at the head of our victorious 
columns, 


Not quite so far, Count Cavour! The 
astute, far-seeing diplomatist reckoned 
without his host on this occasion. But 
how could he imagine that the emperor 
could be so weak and irresolute as to turn 
back from the enterprise at the moment 
of his most brilliant victory ? 

Signor Massari destroys somewhat the 
romance attaching to the tamous grido di 
dolore by relating the particulars of the 
preparation of the king’s speech, but we 
can forgive him this for the sake of the 
flashes of light he throws on the charac- 
ters of the two pillars of the State in their 
private conferences — Cavour giving out 
his deeply pondered schemes with an air 
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of gay and reckless daring, La Marmora - 
fulfilling the legitimate mission of a Con- 
servative by pouring cold water on them, 
not to sweep them away, but rather to 
cleanse them from useless rubbish. He 
hesitated long about the policy of pushing 
matters to an extreme with Austria; but 
when the decisive moment arrived the 
cautious statesman disappeared, and he 
was all the soldier —fearless, resolute, 
indefatigable, full of a subdued fire. 
“ Austria is a formidable enemy, but our 
cause is just; the public opinion of 
Europe will be with us. We shall do our 
duty,” he said. 

And bravely he did it; not as a soldier 
only, but as the king’s adviser. The em- 
peror had wished La Marmora to have 
the supreme command, but the Parlia- 
ment had willed that the king should lead 
his own army, and the general would not 
put himself in comparison with his sover- 
eign. He refused, therefore, any military 
post, and accompanied Victor Emmanuel 
to the field in the character of a councillor. 
They quarrelled at the outset of the cam- 
paign because of La Marmora’s energetic 
remonstrances with regard to Victor’s 
reckless exposure of his life; and again 
about a retreat which the king had de- 
cided upon without consulting him, and 
of which he disapproved so much that he 
burst into the royal presence in defiance 
of the servants’ orders to admit no one. 
If Victor Emmanuel had been a tyrant 
with the power and the will to cut off his 
head for this offence, he would have 
spoken his mind and gone to the block 
serenely, with a sense of fulfilled duty. 
As it was, the king listened with a dark 
brow and haughty bearing to his expostu- 
lations, and then replied that it was boot- 
less to complain, as the order had been 
given and the troops were already in mo- 
tion. La Marmora then entreated him 
with great earnestness to repeal the order, 
and answered the king’s arguments with 
such force that Victor’s patience gave 
way, and he commanded him to be silent 
— he would hear no more. La Marmora, 
very much excited, but always respectful 
in tone, continued: he could not, he 
would not, be silent when his duty to his 
king obiiged him to speak; his Majesty 
might have him arrested and put un- 
der a court-martial —have him shot, if 
such were his royal pleasure, but speak 
he would ; and the passion which agitated 
his soul made him eloquent. “ Iriends 
and enemies will have the right to despise 
us,” he said at last; ‘* we shall be dishon- 
ored! J/shall not move, for I prefer to 
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* fall into the hands of the Austrians rather 


than be the scorn of the French.” The 
concluding words were not calculated to 
allay the king’s natural anger, but he con- 
trolled it, and after a brief consultation 
with Canrobert, who was present, con- 
sented to revoke the order. If Victor 
Emmanuel let the sun go down on his 
wrath, it seldom rose on it again. The 
morning brought him information which 
showed him that his general had been 
right in his judgment, and prompt to ac- 
knowledge a wrong, he wrote with his 
own hand: — 


Cher Général, — Je vous envoie la procla- 
mation de l’empereur. Dite moi si vous allez 
trouver le Maréchal Canrobert 4 Valence. Je 
vous remercie de ce que les troupes ne sont pas 
parties hier au soir, A vous revoir. 

Votre trés-affectionné, 
Vicrok EMMANUEL. 


When Cavour resigned in a fit of furi- 
ous anger about the peace of Villa Franca, 
and La Marmora took up the reins of gov- 
ernment unwillingly, at the king’s bidding, 
he did his utmost to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between his former chief and the 
offended sovereign. He consulted him 
constantly, and begged him to return to 
office. 

“I cannot,” said Cavour one day, when 
he was beginning to recover from the ter- 
rible blow; “the place is filled.” 

“] will resign it to you willingly,” was 
the quick reply. 

“No,” said Cavour; “if at all, I will 
serve under you.” 

“ |mpossible !” cried the general, whose 
modesty was startled by the proposition. 

“Do you mean to say, Alfonso, that 
you would not work with me?” asked the 
count, with his sly, humorous smile. 

This was the time when the central 
provinces of Italy had thrown off their 
princes, and offered themselves as sub- 
jects to Victor Emmanuel, and his gov- 
ernment hesitated about concluding any 
engagement on the subject. Massimo 
d’Azeglio got out of paiience with the 
delay, and wrote a stirring article, with 
his signature, pointing out its duty to the 
ministry. La Marmora, with his delicate 
feeling, quickly appropriated all the im- 
plied blame to himself, and he wrote in a 
sad but not resentful spirit to his cousin: 


General la Marmora to Cavaliere d Azeglio. 
Turin, September 17, 1859. 
Dear Massimo, — Notwithstanding the very 
bad state of my sight, I have read and re-read 
with increasing interest your stupendous article 
in the Opinione of the 16th, on “ Piedmont and 





Central Italy.” You justly remark that a 
grave responsibility rests with the present gov- 
ernment, and you end by saying that the mo- 
ment is supreme, and that on the resolutions 
now adopted depends the confirmation or the 
loss of the noble conquest. These observa- 
tions of yours are very true; and so true, also, 
that other one, that “ on/y' great characters save 
States,” that I feel it my duty to make you a 
proposition, You know with what repugnance 
I accepted the presidency of this new Ministry. 
Now I feel myself incapable of conducting it, 
because I do not please the king, because I 
have public opinion against me, having not 
done enough for Italy, and little good for the 
army; and because —I confess it—I do not 
possess one of those characters which save 
States. Therefore I propose, without further 
prelude, that you take my place. After your 
memorable article, you will be carried in 
triumph. I await your reply before speaking 
to the king or my colleagues, and I earnestly 
entreat you to send i in the affirmative, and 
quickly. 
Yoru very affectionate friend, 
ALFONSO LA MARMORA. 


This letter, which is written in the fa- 
miliar, brotherly, second person singular, 
elicited a prompt reply from the critic of 
his policy. ‘ Lookers-on are good wrest- 
lers,” says a vulgar proverb, the truth of 
which strikes one often in political affairs. 


Cavaliere d Azeglio to General la Marmora. 
Cannero, September 19. 
Dear Alfonso, —I receive at this moment, 
starting for Turin, your letter, which seems to 
me to show that you are exactly one of those 
characters indicated in my article, so strongly 
does it bear the stamp of the loyal-hearted, 
honest man upon it. How could you want me 
to become minister, with my health, etc., etc. ? 
But you know that I have always been your 
friend, although you sometimes make me angry, 
To-morrow I shall be in Turin, and if I can 
serve you in any way, you shall see that I will 
do it like afriend. The rest when I see you. 
MASsIMo, 


La Marmora seized the earliest oppor- 
tunity to resign, on a trifling pretext, and 
the king at once recalled Cavour to office, 
when there was a cordial reconciliation. 
This was what La Marmora wished, as 
he had tried hard to coax his former chief 
back to his duty. He went toa ball that 
evening, and enjoyed himself, saying 
there was a great weight lifted off his 
mind. Cavour and La Marmora had al- 
ways got on very well together, in spite 
of the over-sensitiveness of the one and 
the commanding will of the other. Their 
intercourse was marked by personal at- 
tachment and unbounded confidence. 

It was a pity that this delightful friend- 
ship should have been overcast by a cloud 
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at the last. Cavour and La Marmora 
found themselves opposed to each other 
on some home questions; and angry 
words had been spoken in the heat of de- 
bate: The count accused the general of 
writing against his government in the 

ress; the suspicion was an insult to the 

nightly spirit of our hero, and he was 
on the point of resigning all his offices in 
a moment of fiery indignation. Cavour 
would not have allowed the estrangement 
to last long, for he was the most gener- 
ous-minded of men, but his sudden death 
—an unparallelled disaster for his coun- 
try — left no time for a reconciliation. 

Four years later La Marmora was sum- 
moned by the king to his aid when affairs 
seemed inahopeless muddle; and here 
it is only just to remember that La Mar- 
mora never had what might be called a 
fair chance to display his ability except 
in the Crimea. When affairs were pros- 
perous some one else was in office ; when 
troubles multiplied, and the burden of 
power was too much for those who sus- 
tained it, then the king, who knew the 
high-souled loyalty, the self-abnegation, 
of the man, appealed to him, and never 
appealed in vain. So now, in 1864, when 
Rattazzi had to beat a retreat before the 
enraged Turin citizens because of the 
French Convention, the general was once 
more called to the head of affairs. He 
had not approved of this convention, but 
it was made, and must be fulfilled to the 
letter. ‘“ The king’s signature is there; 
that settles the question,” he said, reso- 
Jutely, in the Chamber. He braved un- 
popularity willingly, and always threw 
himself, so to speak, into the breach be- 
tween the king and the people. He-was 
the scapegoat that Prince Bismarck pre- 
tends to be. 

In 1866 he had not the sole command 
in thewar. The king and Cialdini shared 
it, but La Marmora had to bear the oblo- 
quy of the defeat of Custoza. When 
Victor Emmanuel and his general found 
themselves in a hopeless position in front 
of a powerful enemy, they felt constrained 
to sue for an armistice without waiting to 
communicate with the other members of 
the government. They both felt bitterly 
the humiliation and the heavy responsi- 
bility of acting without advice. Victor 
Emmanuel loved his popularity, as was 
natural for a king elected by the suf- 
frages of the nation; and La Marmora, 
after honor, prized most his stainless 
name. He knew the heaviest blame 
would fall on him, but he was willing to 
bear it all to shield his beloved prince; 





and it is to Victor Emmanuel’s honor 
that he would not accept such sacrifices 
as many selfish monarchs, in times past, 
accepted as their divine right. “ The 

may call me a traitor, they may impeac 

me; I do not care in the least,” said our 
hero, almost in the same words in which 
he had defied the king in 1859. “I take 
all the responsibility, your Majesty; it is 
mine.” Victor Emmanuel was deeply 
moved. With moist eyes, he pressed the 
general’s hand, as he again protested 
with, “ No, dear La Marmora; I must 
have my share.” 

All La Marmora’s great troubles date 
from this unfortunate war. He was prime 
minister when the negotiations of an al- 
liance with Prussia were carried on pre- 
vious to the declaration of hostilities, and 
Count Bismarck, not knowing the man he 
had to deal with, revealed himself too 
openly to the Italian statesman; and 
when he found his mistake he hated him. 
La Marmoraand the king had been offered 
Venice free on condition of their detach- 
ing themselves from the Prussian alliance, 
then not formally concluded; but the 
enormous bribe could not tempt the 7e 
Galantuomo or the chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche to be guilty of a shadow 
of yo Later, however, they found 
that their slippery ally regarded the mat- 
ter as Miss Flora Macflimsy did her be- 
throthal — 


This is a sort of engagement, you see, 
Which is binding on you, but not binding on 
me. 


We cannot here enter into the long and 
complicated case of La Marmora versus 
Bismarck. It would be impossible, in 
our limited space, to convey even a faint 
idea of all the provocation, the long-suf- 
fering under slanderous reports, which 
La Marmora endured before he at last 
broke silence and published his volume, 
“Un Po Piu di Luce,” in which he re- 
vealed enough unpleasant facts to make 
the most powerful man in Europe his 
deadly enemy. He was accused of play- 
ing into the hands of Austria at Custoza, 
falsifying despatches, betraying his allies, 
and doing everything base and wicked 
that a public man could be guilty of. In 
Germany his name became synonymous 
with treachery, and his own government 
publicly deplored the publication of his 
book as offensive to a friendly power. 
He spoke on the subject in the Chamber 
on one occasion. “1 do not want to pass 
down to posterity as a great captain or a 
great diplomatist, but I hold to living and 
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dying as an honest citizen, as a soldier 
without a stain.” He had devoted friends, 
however, particularly in the army, who 
would have shed their blood in defence of 
the honor of their revered chief. The 
persecution of slanderous tongues ren- 
dered him very unhappy; but he had his 
moments of triumph and his consolations. 
On one occasion, in the Chamber, when 
the controversy was at its height, the 
brilliant young diplomatist, General Go- 
vone, a man of La Marmora’s stamp, 
pronounced an improvised and thrilling 
eulogy on him, till the subject of his elo- 
quence, covered with confusion, stopped 
the excited orator by a gesture of entreaty 
and prohibition. His constituencies re- 
fused absolutely to allow him to retire, 
and persisted in electing him over and 
over again in spite of himself. The Vene- 
tians, who are a grateful people, remem- 
bering that he prepared the way for their 
redemption, sent him a warm address, re- 
gretting his absence on the great occasion 
of the king’s entrance, saying they missed 
on that happy day “ the dignified and noble 
form of one of their best friends.” 

And how came La Marmora to be ab- 
sent on such an occasion? He had not 
been invited by the king to be present in 
proper time. Not till Victor Emmanuel 
was in Venice did he think of telegraph- 
ing to Florence for him, and then the 
general respectfully declined. He was 
too deeply wounded by his sovereign’s 
neglect of him at the restoration of the 
iron crown, a public ceremony at which, 
of course, all the makers of Italy were 
assembled. ‘Would you believe it,” he 
wrote, “the king never addressed a kind 
word to me?” 

Notwithstanding our great admiration 
and affection for the memory of the Re 
Galantuomo, it must be confessed that he 
did not treat La Marmoraas he deserved. 
The fact is, his nature was of a coarser 
texture, and he did not always understand 
him, or know how much he felt a slight 
neglect. Then, the general was proud 
and reserved, and in order not to compro- 
mise the hing with his powerful allies, 
the Prussians, he kept out of the way, 
and avoided any intimate intercourse with 
the royal family. Victor Emmanuel, 
though a most generous-minded and dem- 
ocratic king, was still a king, and had his 
dignity to maintain. He would most 
goskelbty have welcomed warmly any ad- 


vance towards a better understanding, 
but the general made none; he hugged 
his wrongs in silence, and let them eat 
into his brave, tender heart. 


The pro- 
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verbial ingratitude of princes does not 
apply to Victor Emmanuel. He was 
never known in any other case to be for- 
getful of faithful services, and his chiv- 
alry in defying “ diplomacy ” for a friend 
in trouble was often exemplified. We 
are induced, thercfore, to believe that 
othe: reasons than that of selfish policy 
were at the bottom of his coldness to 
La Marmora. He was impatient of his 
“touchiness,” irritated by the unpleasant 
noise excited by the revelations in “Ux 
Po Piu di Luce,” and “Segreti di Stato ;” 
and, above all, being a man of an expan- 
sive and open nature, he did not know 
the depth of the affection which La Mar- 
mora cherished for him under his cold 
and distant bearing. For him 


Loyalty was still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game ; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon. 


One day at a dinner, seeing that the 
king’s health was not proposed, he wrote 
on a card, which he passed to the prefect, 
that if the syndic did not intend to do it 
he would go away; and when the king 
had a bad fever in 1869, his friend tells 
us that when he called to see him, he was 
informed by his wife that he was repos- 
ing, being tired from having “wept all 
night.” 

Itis right to mention that Margherita 
and Umberto’ were true to him, as far as 
court etiquette permitted, under the cir- 
cumstances. On their marriage the prin- 
cess sent him her portrait, with the lines, 
written in her own hand, “Zo my father’s 
faithful friend. Margherita di Savoja.” 
And in the autumn of 1877, when the 
prince learned that La Marmora’s health 
was broken down, he sent by telegraph a 
cordial message of regret, and of hope for 
his speedy recovery, with an expression of 
most sincere friendship and regard. 

As soon as Victor Emmanuel was made 
aware of his illness he wrote in his old 
familiar, kindly tone; and the poor gen- 
eral was consoled also by the many marks 
of sympathy and esteem that were show- 
ered upon him from all parts of Europe as 
well as from his own people in these last 
months of his life. His ‘glorious ene- 
my,” the archduke Albert, had a special 
regard for him; they had met in friendly 
guise three months after Custoza, and 
discussed the war, when La Marmora, 
who was the guest of the prince, re- 
proached him gently for the unjust accu- 
sation of want of faith which he made in 
a proclamation. By some mistake, owing 
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probably to the difference of the time of 
their respective watches, the Austrian 
commander was under the impression 
that the Italians had begun hostilities 
before the expiration of the hour named 
in the declaration of war, and hence the 
offensive allusion to the “ disloyal foe ” in 
the proclamation. When La Marmora 
explained saying, “I was standing on the 
middle of the bridge beside his Majesty 
with my watch in my hand when I heard 
a clock strike the hour,” the archduke 
left him, and having made inquiries into 
the matter, returned, saying La Marmora 
was right, and tendered an apology for 
his hasty accusation. He treated him 
with the greatest consideration always, 
having sought his acquaintance persever- 
ingly; when he heard that his late enemy 
was travelling zzcognitoin Austria he sent 
an officer with an invitation, and would 
take no excuse. La Marmora shrank 
from meeting him, and pleaded that he 
had no uniform with him, and could not 
present himself to his Imperial Highness ; 
but the next day brought a more urgent 
message, and he felt it would be too un- 
courteous to persistin arefusal. Perhaps 
these friendly relations with Austrians, so 
soon after the war, gave color to the ac- 
cusations of the Prussian chancellor. 

La Marmora’s wife died about a year 
before himself, to his great grief. The 
large fortune she left him, which he never 
touched in her lifetime, he hastened to 
bestow on benevolent institutions, for he 
had no children. 


To the Conte Arese. 
Florence, 1876. 

You cannot imagine, dear Arese, what I 
have suffered, seeing the suffering and death 
of my poor wife. Notwithstanding our differ- 
ent way of thinking on some things we loved 
each other deeply, and during her long and 
painful illness I was more than ever convinced 
that that noble woman never had any serious 
affection but for me. 


To the Contessa Matilde Arese. 

Oh, what a blow! what a tremendous dis- 
aster for one who had, one by one, lost seven 
brothers, five sisters, four brothers-in-law, three 
sisters-in-law, and who never thought of being 
left a widower, the only survivor of the genera- 
tion to which I belong. Of twenty-one I only 
remain, 


The general was already in bad health 
from all the trials he had undergone, and 
he grew gradually worse after the loss of 
his wife, so that the last year of his life 
was a period of great physical suffering. 
Death was not unwelcome to the brave 
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old soldier, who was worn out with trou- 
ble; but he was not impatient or disa- 
greeable. He read his favorite authors, 
conversed with his friends, was made 
happy by the reconciliation with the king, 
and in the intervals of pain was bright 
and cheerful. He never made much pro- 
fession of faith, but he was a believing 
Christian, and his last look was turned on 
the crucifix as he sank gently into repose. 
The national mourning for the illustrious 
soldier was soon swallowed up by a 
heavier grief. Alfonso and Victor Em- 
manuel had been bound together by the 
accident of birth; their lines of life had 
crossed, and their deaths occurring within 
four days of each other make the associa- 
tion of their names inseparable in Italian 
history — names of which any country 
might well be proud, and to which pos- 
terity perhaps will do more justice than 
did their own generation. 
G. S. GODKIN. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BANDSMAN’S STORY. 


AT twenty I believed I was sent into 
the world to become a second Beethoven ; 
at twenty-five I was playing the fliigel- 
horn in a German band, and thought my- 
self lucky in getting that appointment. 

It seems a great drop —a fall from the 
stars to the mire; but as my own particu- 
lar fortunes or misfortunes have little 
bearing upon the events I am going to 
relate, I need not dwell upon them at any 
length. Left an orphan at an early age, 
bred up in a small village under the care 
of an old aunt, what wonder that the as- 
tonishment caused in the little world 
around, by the musical talent I gave early 
evidence of, quite turned my head? The 
boy who could play upon all and every in- 
strument by ear alone, and, moreover, 
play melodies which he really thought at 
the time were original, was looked upon 
by the simple people about as a heaven- 
born genius, and naturally felt averse to 
earning a prosaic living by commerce. So 
exalted was he, in fact, that having ac- 
quired a smattering of harmony, and, 
through the kindness of some old friends, 
a hundred pounds to give him a start, 
he felt little fear of failure when he re- 
solved to wring fortune, if not fame, from 
Music, heavenly maid. 

How soon a man finds his level in Lon- 
don! How soon | found mine! and 
found, moreover, that within the bounda- 
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ries of the United Kingdom there must be 
at least five thousand young fellows 
whose talents were equal to, if not greater 
than, mine. 

Having learned my lesson, hard as it 
was, thoroughly, the next thing was to 
find out how to live. My money was at 
last spent, and I think my dreams of 
success fled entirely as I changed the 
last sovereign ; oe then, almost cap in 
hand, I was fain to wait upon those great 
publishers whom in my dreams I had 
patronized, and beg for work, however 
humble. So then J became a helot, a 
drawer of water and carrier of wood to 
the divine mistress, Art. 1 copied scores, 
I tuned pianos when I could get that 
task intrusted to me; I gave elementary 
lessons when I could find pupils. It was 
dreary work, but somehow for the next 
few years I managed to live; and then, 
tired of the ceaseless and unremunerative 
drudgery, I sank all pride and donned 
the gay blue-and-white uniform of the 
Upper Rhine Band, engaged to perform 
from May to October at the rising water- 
ing-place, Shinglemouth. 

It was a hard life, but I believe not an 
unhealthy one, if a man had a good con- 
stitution, sound limbs and lungs. Being 
on one’s feet the whole day was the most 
fatiguing part of it. It was unpleasant, 
also, playing in half a gale of wind, or 
with cold, drizzling rain falling ; but worse 
than all to me were the burning days in 
July and August, when the sun glared 
down upon us,—vicious, it seemed to 
me, at finding his dazzling rays reflected 
from our bright brass instruments. Then 
I confess I looked with envy upon the 
holiday folks for whom we made sweet 
music, as they sat placidly under the 
shade of the trees or their own umbrellas ; 
and I longed to tear off my close-fitting 
tunic, and revel in the green sea at my 
feet. Yet in spite of all these drawbacks, 
after my sedentary life in London, I was 
contented and comfortable enough. 

The Upper Rhine Band was none of 
those harrowing little atrocities who go 
about with five or six ignorant performers, 
braying on battered brass instruments — 
releasing one of their number every ten 
minutes to go on a begging expedition. 
We were a properly organized and fairly 
musical company, engaged and paid by a 
committee of the townspeople, to enhance 
the natural attractions of Shinglemouth. 
Far too dignified were we to pass the hat 
round. If our listeners chose to give, 
there was a box placed for that purpose; 
but as all such vicarious contributions 





went to the committee’s fund, it mattered 
nothing to us. 

Probably the inner life of a German 
band would be without general interest, 
so I will only say that our quarters were 
in adingy little street at the back of the 
fine row of new buildings on the Espla- 
nade. We lodged in twos and threes at 
various small houses. We met together 
at a certain hour in the morning to com- 
mence our rounds, and at nine o’clock 
at night our duties were over, our in- 
struments put into their cases, and each 
man his own master —free to smoke, 
drink, or go to bed, as he pleased. 

Although the name we gave ourselves 
—the “Upper Rhine Band” — was in- 
tended to stamp our origin as Teutonic, 
there were several in the company who, 
like myself, only spoke English; but as 
these were quite as good musicians as 
their German comrades, the fraud was a 
very little one. My tale concerns no 
more than two men, so I need only men- 
tion the names of these — Caspar Hoff- 
man, a German, and Stephen Slade, an 
Englishman. The former played the 
clarionet —an instrument which, in the 
constitution of a German band, takes the 
place of the first violin in an orchestra. 
The latter played that enormous mass of 
metal called a serpent. 

Hoffman was a tall, light-haired man: 
his age was about thirty. His face was 
handsome, and bore an expression of 
great amiability. His manner invited 
friendship at once; and my strange new 
life seemed easier and pleasanter to me 
when this frank young German chose to 
discover a kindred spirit in mine, and 
insisted upon our lodging and chumming 
together. It took me little time to find 
out that he was a man of education and 
reading, and that his acquirements were 
far more than might have been expected 
from one in his position. He had lived 
in England a long time, and spoke our 
language easily, and he told me he was 
almost as well acquainted with French. 
It seemed strange to me that so well edu- 
cated, I might almost say so accomplished 
a man, should fill so lowly a post in the 
world. Indeed I began to weave a little 
romance about him, fancying he must be 
an exiled nobleman or political offender. 
When I knew him well enough to ven- 
ture to express my wonder, and ask for 
an explanation, he laughed a bitter laugh, 
saying, — 

“ There is nothing to explain, my friend. 
My little history is the history of thou- 
sands of my countrymen. The eldest son 
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of a small farmer; given an education 
that straitened the means of my people; 
sent out as certain to find employment 
and fortune for myself and all belonging 
to me in your great London. 

“Ach! what find 1 there? Tens of 
thousands of young Germans like myself, 
all striving to get into merchants’ offices 
and make the promised fortunes. Every- 
where I offered myself—not even a 
pound a week could I get. Then I began 
to starve, and the consul offered to send 
me back. Howcould I return? Then I 
found I could make a living by that gift 
natural to most of my countrymen. And 
now I play the clarionet till fortune finds 
me something better to do.” 

Any way, if not a prince in disguise, my 
light-haired German was a fine fellow: a 
true friend to me when I most wanted a 
friend, and a great favorite with all. Even 
the surly toll-taker at the pier gates was 
civil to him. The nursery-maids, heed- 
less of their charges, looked upon him 
with that open-mouthed admiration usually 
reserved for the military; and, although 
with trembling I sayit, I have seen ladies 
whose rank in life should have forbidden 
such condescension, glance with approval 
at his fine face and manly figure. Yet 
when I said above that he was a favorite 
with all, I should have made an exception 
— Stephen Slade, the Englishman. 

I knew little of this man, and that little 
was not pleasing enough to make me wish 
for a closer acquaintance. I may say, in 
passing, that I am not a bandsman now. 
Fortune at last gave the wheel a half-turn, 
which placed me at least above such 
struggles for a living. At the time of 
which I write, I had little enough to be 
proud of; but, fallen as I was in the world, 
there were a few men in the band with 
whom I could scarcely bring myself to 
associate on intimate terms. This man 
Slade was one of them. 

The son ofthe poorest parents, his 
present position was as much a rise in the 
world to him as it was a fall to Hoffman 
and myself. Yet he appeared to be a 
sullen, discontented man. Those who 
knew him better than | did said he was 
clever and crafty, but could be pleasant 
enough company when he chose. I never 
tried to ascertain the truth of the latter 
assertion, although I fully believed the 
former. I disliked the man, his appear- 
ance, and his ways. He was broad-shoul- 
dered and powerful, although clumsily and 
coarsely made. That our dislike was 
mutual, I knew: indeed we had quarrelled 
about some trivial matter the first day we 
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met; and ever since, I had studiously 
avoided him. I felt that the man was of 
a vindictive nature, and would do me an 
evil turn if he found the opportunity ; but 
unless I was foolish enough to be pro- 
voked to a personal encounter, in which 
his great strength would be of service to 
him, I could scarcely see how he could 
harm me. 

It often pleased him to throw out sneer- 
ing remarks about gentlemen and their 
ways — intended, of course, for the benefit 
of Hoffman and myself. Caspar would 
parry these attacks with jesting good- 
humor and ready wit, oftentimes rais- 
ing a hearty laugh from his listeners at 
the expense of Stephen Slade. Yet I 
knew that even if these merry sarcasms 
did strike well home, it was for another 
cause that Slade hated my friend — that 
cause which has ever been answerable 
for so much bad blood between man and 
man. 

One night, when Caspar and I were sit- 
ting in our poor little room, talking, and 
finishing our pipes before going to bed, 
Slade’s name was mentioned. 

“ How that wretch hates you!” I said. 

“ So/ hates me?” 

“Yes; I can see him glaring sideways 
at you, even whilst blowing his heart out 
over his awful instrument.” 

“Ah, he is not a pleasant man. Yet I 
thought it was you he honored with his 
dislike, not me.’ 

*“ He dislikes me, and would no doubt 
injure me if he could; but you he hates. 
I saw it in his look.” 

“ And for what cause?” 

* Need we go very far to seek the 
cause? Certainly not a quarter of a 
mile.” 

Caspar laughed, but made no reply. 

The cause of Slade’s animosity lay very 
near at hand. Where the corner of our 
dingy little street went round towards the 
Esplanade, was a second or third rate inn: 
not an establishment that for a moment 
dared to enter into competition with the 
great hotels on the Esplanade, but which 
nevertheless did a fair and lucrative busi- 
ness with the rank and file of excursion- 
ists to Shinglemouth. This inn we had 
to pass and repass morning, noon, and 
evening, going to and coming from the 
pier. After our work was over, many of 
us, when able to afford it, were glad to 
pause and drink a glass of beer or spirits. 
The inn was kept by a widow named 
Deane —a woman reported well-to-do in 
the world, owning, as she did, the house, 
and doing good business there. Now 
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Mrs. Deane had one daughter, an only 
child, and reputed heiress to all her moth- 
er’s wealth, — wealth that, to the German 
members of our fraternity, must have 
seemed fabulous, a dower almost large 
enough for one of the numerous princesses 
of Fatherland. This girl, Mary Deane, 
was really handsome —dark-eyed, dark- 
haired, and rich in color. She was, I 
must say, a well-conducted, virtuous girl, 
perhaps showing at times a little of that 
coquetry which appears to be inseparable 
from good looks, when owned by a girl of 
her rank in life. As it seems. necessary 
for their comfort that every body of men 
should raise up a goddess to adore, Mary 
Deane, by common consent of our unmar- 
ried members at least, was exalted to that 
proud position ; and the amount of broken 
but devoted English wafted to her across 
the shining counter was enough to give 
the girl ear-ache, if not heart-ache. Of 
course 1 ought to have followed my fel- 
lows’ example, and fallen in love with her ; 
but somehow — and somehow — in spite 
of all failures, my dreams had not quite 
left me, and genius in a white apron draw- 
ing beer seemed rather out of the fitness 
of things. Again, it was not long before 
1 found that my light-haired German, 
Caspar, was the man on whom the girl 
had set her heart. 

Have I written the above lines in a 
light vein? If so, it was far from my inten- 
tion. As I picture him now, smiling at 
the girl with that frank, open smile of his, 
and calling up on her face that scarcely 
disguised look of pleasure, my thoughts 
are only sad ones. Not for a moment did 
I think that Caspar was wooing the girl 
either for her undoubted charms or possi- 
ble possessions; but like other men I 
have known, without meaning harm, he 
had a dangerous knack of dropping his 
voice and softening those clear blue eyes 
of his when speaking to a pretty woman; 
and if Mary Deane mistook these symp- 
toms for dawning love, who can blame 
her? You must always remember that in 
social standing, and as far as outside ap- 
pearances went, there was a great gulf 
between her and a clarionet-player in a 
German band, and she stood on the side 
nearest heaven. Yet when Hoffman en- 
tered the house and gave his modest 
orders, she invariably came out from the 
little parlor behind to minister to his 
wants,—an act of condescension cer- 
tainly not accorded to many of our com- 
rades. 

Let Caspar be grateful or not for the 
favors shown him, one other man, at least, 





would have given much for them: this 
was Stephen Slade. 

With all his faults, the man was not a 
drunkard, yet at every leisure moment he 
haunted the corner house, and in his own 
unpleasant fashion wooed the girl. First 
to enter and last to leave, he sat and 
scowled at all who interchanged a word 
with Mary Deane, till men grew nervous 
and uncomfortable under his sullen gaze, 
and the girl herself could only escape it 
by taking refuge in the private sanctum, 
where no one was allowed, on any pre- 
tence, to enter. Caspar alone heeded not 
his black looks: he was not his rival, so 
troubled nothing about them, but talked 
as long as he chose to Mary, letting Slade 
scowl his blackest at the broad back hid- 
ing his sun from him. 

This, I say, was the reason why Caspar 
Hoffman had one enemy amongst us. 

On that evening when we had the con- 
versation as above, Caspar, with a sort of 
mock gallantry, had given the girl a rose. 
The act and the manner were harmless 
enough; but I felt distressed, having no- 
ticed the vivid blush that came to her 
cheek as she pinned his gift to her dress, 
and had now, in truth, only led up to the 
subject under discussion with a view of 
warning my friend not to make the girl 
too fond of him. 

So I resumed. 

“Slade, you must know, looks upon 
you as a fortunate rival. He is madly in 
ove.” 

“Then I am sorry for it. I am not his 
rival, although I fear he will have little 
chance, for all that.” 

“ But you really ought to be careful. I 
don’t want to flatter you, but the girl is in 
love with you.” 

“Then I am more sorry yet. I am 
versprochen—bespoken. Far away in 
Vaterland dwells a little A7adchen, with 
eyes of blue, and flaxen hair. True and 
tender is she ; and years, weary years, has 
she waited for me. When I can I will 
send for her, or else some day I will go 
back to her, and till the earth, like my 
fathers before me, for a living.” 

I said no more, and Caspar’s eyes grew 
dreamy and far away as he fell into a deep 
reverie, thinking doubtless of the littie 
German maiden waiting and waiting for 
her lover. Then he sighed, and stretch- 
ing out his arm, took his clarionet, and 
played softly, very softly, a plaintive little 
phrase. It was very simple and very 
melodious. I was struck with it, but 
could not remember having heard it be- 
fore. 1 listened attentively as he played 
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it over and over again. A sad little tune, 
and one I should no doubt always have 
been able to recall, even if events to come 
had not impressed it forever upon my 
memory. 















































When at last he laid his clarionet down, 
I asked him what he had been playing. 

“A little Lied—a setting to one of 
Heine’s songs.” 

“ But who wrote it? 
to me.” 

“A friend of mine, who had dreams 
once, such as you confess to, mein En- 
g/ander, but who never dreams now.” 

“You mean you wrote it yourself?” 

He laughed and nodded, and at my re- 
quest played his strange little song sev- 
eral times more; so that, when we went 
to bed at last, I rocked my brain to re- 
pose with its rhythm. 

The next day, in spite of the season 
being summer, was bitterly cold. That 
evening we played on the pier, with a 
keen north-east wind cutting our hearts 
out, and making our scanty audience 
stamp their feet and clap their hands, 
more for the promotion of circulation 
than for applause. 

I had not been well all the day. I had 
only done my part with a great effort ; and 
when at length our hour of freedom came, 
and we shouldered our music-stands and 
left the pier, I think I felt worse than 
ever 1 did in my lifetime. I was thor- 
oughly worn out, and my one desire was 
for warmth and rest. Hoffman and I 
walked together, as was our custom; and 
without telling him how ill I felt, I said, 
as we turned out of the Esplanade, — 

“T am shivering with cold. I think I 
shail step into Mrs. Deane’s and get a 
glass of brandy.” 

“Very well; although, after your lec- 
ture last night, you cannot expect me to 
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accompany you. I shall go home and 
write a letter.” 

I entered the inn, and found the dark- 
browed Slade there as usual. The spirits 
I drank seemed ‘to do me little or no 
good: but as the gas was lit, I found the 
warmth of the room pleasant; so I sat 
down in a corner, and thoroughly ill and 
tired out, dozed off. I must have slept a 
long time, for the sound of the shutters 
being put up for the night aroused me. 1 
opened my eyes, and from the dusk of my 
corner saw Stephen Slade leaning over 
the counter, talking to Mary Deane, who 
kept well out of his reach. 

“TI tell you I love you,” I heard him 
whisper. “I will slave day and night until 
I can make a home for you, if you will 
give me one word of hope.” 

“Why can’t you take your answer, Mr. 
Slade?” replied the girl. ‘When you 
asked me before, I told you I cared noth- 
ing for you, and never should. Why 
can’t ny leave me alone and go else- 
where?” 

I saw the man’s back shaking with sup- 
pressed passion as he said, — 

“If that long-legged cur of a German 
chose to speak to you as I am speaking, 
you’d give him a very different answer, 
Pll be bound.” 

The girl’s face flushed. ‘*Whatdo you 
mean by insulting me and a better man 
than yourself?” she cried, with spirit. 
“ His friend is sitting just behind you, so 
you had better be careful what you say.” 

Slade, who had doubtless forgotten my 
presence, faced round and looked at me. 
I had the sense to shut my eyes again. 

“Damn them both for upstarts,” he 
growled. “The boy is drunk or fast 
asleep.” Then turning again, he said in 
a hissing whisper, “ You mind me, Mary 
Deane — I'll have you, or no one shall. 
If I see that fellow making love to you 
again, I’ll shoot him like a dog that he is. 
I will; I swear it! If it costs me my life 
I will.” 

The girl laughed scornfully, and with- 
out another word turned her back upon 
him and vanished through the curtained 
door. 

After waiting a minute on the chance 
of her reappearing, Slade, with a scowl 
and a curse at my sleeping form, left the 
house, from whence, after a proper inter- 
val, I followed him and crawled home. 

The next morning I should have told 
Caspar Hoffman all I had overheard, but 
when I awoke I found myself scarcely 
able to articulate a word, and suffering 
from severe pain in my chest. I was se- 
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riously ill—there was no doubt about it 
—and, moreover, rapidly growing worse. 
That evening I was taken to the hospital, 
where | lay for a fortnight with inflam- 
mation of the lungs. Caspar, like a good 
fellow, came to see me every morning and 
evening, until within a day or two before 
I was pronounced well enough to quit. 
When that time came and I stepped out- 
side the gates, I felt it would be some 
time before I could resume my place in 
the Upper Rhine Band. Slowly, very 
slowly, I walked home, wondering what 
had kept Hoffman away from me the last 
few days, and looking forward to the 
cheery greeting he would give me when 
we met. Just before I reached our house 
I encountered Stephen Slade. To my 
surprise he stopped, and accosting me 
with quite a show of friendship, inquired 
after my health, congratulated me upon 
my recovery, and even carried his new- 
born civility far enough to beg me to take 
some dinner with him, it being now the 
time allotted for that meal. I began to 
think whether, after all, I had misjudged 
the man—whether his roughness was 
but external, and his heart beneath as 
kind as other people’s. However, as I 
was anxious to get home and see m 

friend, I declined his well-meant hospi- 
tality, saying that Hoffman would be ex- 
pecting me. 

“ Hoffman !” he repeated. 
not heard the news?” 

“ What news?” 

“Hoffman has left us — suddenly — 
without a word to any one. He has gone 
back to Germany, we all believe. Every 
one thought you were in the secret.” 

So saying, he bade me good-morning, 
leaving me too much surprised to utter a 
word. 

I entered the room in which Caspar 
and I had lived together for the last two 
months, and the first thing I saw wasa 
letter addressed to me lying on the table. 
I opened it; it ran thus: — 


“ DEAR FRIEND, —I am called back to 
Germany at an hour’s notice, and deeply 
regret that I cannot find time to see you 
again. Please guard all my belongings, 
and I will write telling you where to send 
them. My prospects being entirely 
changed, I| shall return no more.” 


“ Have you 


Ill, weary, disappointed, and sorely in 
need of companionship aod sympathy as 
I was, I sank down on one of the rickety 
chairs, leant my head upon the table, and 
fairly cried. 

The letter was unsigned, but its being 
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written in that peculiar German caligra- 
phy left no doubt as tothe writer. After 
our daily and almost brotherly intercourse, 
his abrupt departure seemed almost un- 
kind; yet I felt that he was such a true 
friend to me, that he must have had strong 
reasons for it, and also for withholding 
his present address. I could only hope 
that soon I might hear from him. 

In another week I had recovered my 
health sufficiently to enable me to resume 
my place among my Teutonic comrades, 
and found, upon rejoining them, an idea 
prevailing that Caspar Hoffman had in- 
herited a fortune — hence the reason he 
had left so suddenly. 

I was still weak, and lagged behind the 
others as we left the pier that evening. 
Just outside the toll-gate I met Mary 
Deane. I suppose she must have hidden 
herself until Slade had passed by. If I 
looked ill, she looked worse. The rich 
color had flown from her cheeks, her lips 
looked drawn, and dark circles were round 
her eyes. Glancing hastily around, she 
said, in a sharp, quick whisper, — 

“T want tosee you—I must speak to 
you—alone. Be outside our house at 
twelve o’clock to-night without fail.” 
Then, without waiting for any answer, 
she turned and hurried away. 

Her manner was so emphatic, so ear- 
nest, that I never thought of disobeying 
her command, and twelve o’clock found 
me waiting outside the corner house. 
The door opened stealthily, and Mary, 
appearing, beckoned me in. I entered, 
when, taking my hand, she led me to the 
parlor. The gas, turned down low, made 
a dreary twilight in the room, and through 
it the girl’s face looked wan and ghost- 
like. I seated myself, wondering what 
was the reason of this midnight appoint- 
ment, when, leaning over me, she whis- 
pered in my ear — 

“Where is Caspar Hoffman?” 

“ Caspar Hoffman!” I repeated. “Why, 
gone home to his friends and to fortune, 
they say. He left me a letter — read it.” 
And as I spoke I drew the letter from my 
pocket. 

She waved it aside without giving it 
one look. ‘He has not,” she said; “he 
is dead — murdered —and that man has 
murdered him.” 

“You are dreaming, or you must be 
mad.” 

“Iam not. I know it. I am sure of 
it. He threatened to do so the night you 
were taken ill, and he has done it now. 
When or how, I know not; but every 
time I see his black face and wicked eyes 
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I can read the deed there. Oh, my Cas- 
par! my bonny Caspar! I will find out 
the truth.” 

“ But his letter to me —it is written as 
a German writes. Look at it.” 

She turned upon me with something 
like contempt in her voice. 

“And would not a man who murders 
forge also? Has he never seen a letter 
written by a German? Ah, Stephen 
Slade is a cleverer man than either you 
or Caspar ever suspected. Do you know 
Caspar’s handwriting?” 

I was obliged to confess I could not 
remember having seen it. 

“Then I say that letter is only a for- 
gery, written to deceive us. He has 
killed him. I know it. He comes to me 
in dreams, in more than dreams, and tells 
me so. You, who call yourself his friend, 
aid me in bringing his murderer to jus- 
tice. Oh, my Caspar! my Caspar!” and 
she threw her arms across the table, and 
leaning her head upon them, sobbed con- 
vulsively. 

The girl’s passionate words, excited 
manner, and, above all, absolute, unswerv- 
ing belief in her wild statement, greatly 
impressed me. Her dark suspicions were 
infectious; and as my former opinion of 
Slade again reasserted itself, I began 
almost to think that her horrible fancy 
might have some foundation. It may 
have been my ill health, or the mystery 
of this midnight meeting, that induced 
me to give any weight to her words; but 
any way, I promised to leave no stone 
unturned, but try and ascertain whether 
Hoffman really wrote the letter, and 
whether he had gone back to Germany. 
Calmed, apparently calmed by my prom- 
ise, she bade me good-night. 

As she opened the door for me to go 
out — as her hand lay in mine —as I was 
looking into her great dark eyes, shining 
through the dusk; solemn at one mo- 
ment with the horror they pictured ; fierce 
at another with fire of revenge, — as we 
stood thus, I say, a sound came on the 
night wind —a sound that sent a tremor 
through me and made the blood run cold 
in every vein with unspeakable fear. And 
I knew, from the way in which her fingers 
closed on mine, that as I heard it and 
trembled, so it was with my companion. 
It was nearly one o’clock. The street 
was deserted by all save ourselves. So 
quiet was all around, that we could catch 
the dash of the waves on the shingle, 
audible, even at that distance, through the 
stillness of the summer night; and then 





— soft, yet clear and well defined — rose, 
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as it were close to us, a strain of plaintive 
music. So close it seemed, that | turned 
instinctively to see the player; but we 
were alone in the street, which, although 
dimly lighted, held no recess where one 
might hide; and I felt, soft as the music 
sounded, it was not distance that dimin- 
ished the power of the notes. Whoever 
or whatever produced it, was almost with- 
in arm’s length. And bar after bar of the 
strange music came sighing to us until I 
had recovered sense enough to under- 
stand the language of the notes, and then 
my fear was linked with horror, for this 
was the melody that fell upon my ear : — 
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Over and over again I heard the pathetic 
little phrase floating, it seemed, in the air 
around me; at times so low that I could 
scarcely say I heard it — at times so clear 
and distinct that I turned again and again 
to detect the player, but each attempt was 
futile. 

Many minutes did Mary Deane and I 
stand, hand in hand, listening with all our 
power, neither speaking nor trying to 
speak, until the notes grew fainter and 
fainter, and finally died into the silence of 
the night, and the distant murmur of the 
waves was the only sound left. I looked 
into the girl’s face, but said nothing. 

“You heard it?” she whispered. 

I nodded assent — my agitation was too 
great for speech. 

“I did not tell you before,” she said ; 
“but I have heard it three times. But 
never so clearly or for so long as to-night. 
What does it mean? Tell me.” 

“I do not know,” I replied; and then 
with an effort said, “Let us meet here 
again to-morrow night at the same hour, 
and try and find its meaning.” 

She assented, and closed the door as I 
turned away towards my home. Agita 

my 
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mind; for although I dared not tell Mary 
Deane so, the unearthly melody that came 
sighing so softly to us that night, was 
that same plaintive little air that Caspar 
Hoffman had played to me the last time 
we had sat together in the room which 
now seemed so desolate without his 
cheery presence. 

I knew not what to think — what to do. 
My sleep that night was restless, broken, 
and dreamful. All sorts of horrors came 
to me, but running through and in some 
way entwined with every dream was that 
haunting melody. The figures in my 
visions moved to its notes ; their voices, 
when they spoke, kept time to them. I 
seemed to breathe to their rhythm; and 
glad I was when I awoke altogether and 
found it was broad daylight. 

Somehow I dragged through the next 
day, studiously avoiding Stephen Slade’s 
eyes, lest he should read in my look the 
growing but as yet undefined suspicions 
I felt my eyes must utter. At half-past 
nine I threw myself on my bed and slept 
with my clothes on for three hours. At 
one o’clock I was waiting outside the inn. 
There was no moon, but the stars were 
bright above. I had not long to wait; the 
girl soon appeared, and closed the door 
behind her. Her head was covered with 
a thick hood that almost prevented recog- 
nition. We shook hands, and, without a 
word, waited with nerves intent on catch- 
ing the first strains of the mysterious 
music, if indeed it should be again audible 
to us. For some time we listened in vain, 
and I was just on the point of saying, “It 
must have been our fancy,” when close at 
my right hand arose the plaintive and 
familiar strain. Mary’s cold fingers stole 
trembling into mine as, in spite of last 
night’s experience, I turned sharply 
round, feeling convinced that some bodily 
player must be close by. Up and down 
the street I looked, but we were alone, 
and yet the notes lay on the air. Now 
they seemed at the right, now at the left, 
now behind, now in front — departing, 
returning, circling around, yet ever with 
us. I am not ashamed to say dread — 
mortal dread —came over me, as with a 
mournful monotony I heard, over and 
over again, Caspar Hoffman’s sad little 
melody sighing through the night, whilst 
with the girl’s hand ever in my own we 
stood still, neither knowing what to do 
nor how to account for the phenomenon. 
At last, in an awe-struck whisper, Mary 
Deane said, — 

“It is Caspar playing. I know it is— 
I feel it. What are we to do?” 
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The sound of her voice recalled my 
reasoning faculties, and, unbeliever as I 
had ever been in the supernatural, I felt 
now that it might be for some weighty 
reason we were permitted to hear this 
strange music on these two occasions. I 
was brave now; fear had left me. I was 
only eager to learn what message the 
music bore. 

I drew my companion’s arm through 
mine. “Let us move up the street a few 
paces, and see if the music follows us,” I 
said. 

We did so, but after walking some 
twenty yards could hear it no longer. 
Then we returned to the spot where at 
first we stood, and the notes sounded as 
before. We then walked a little way in 
the other direction, and yet we heard the 
melody: farther yet we went, and it was 
with us; farther and farther yet, right to 
the end of the street, and yet it kept near 
us. We turned to the lett, and heard it 
not. We retraced our steps, and took 
the road to the right, and clearly we heard 
each note once more. 

We neither were frightened now: my 
companion, like myself, had caught the 
meaning of the music. It was not accom- 
panying us, nor following us, but, as a 
bird might, hovering before us — guiding 
us for some purpose, to some end, al- 
though we knew not to what or whither it 
might lead us. The girl seemed trans- 
formed. Her step grew firm and sure; her 
arm trembled on mine no longer. She 
turned her wild eyes to mine, and said, 
almost in exultation, — 

“T knew it— I knew that music meant 
something. Listen! it calls us to follow, 
and it will lead us on and on until we 
learn the truth. Yes, my Caspar, my 
love,” she continued, speaking in a softer 
voice, as if addressing one near at hand, 
— “yes, follow it we will, even to the ends 
of the earth.” 

She said no more; and silently, for 
what seemed hours, we followed as the 
music led us. All fatigue had left me, 
and every nerve was strung with excite- 
ment and curiosity. Far along the main 
road we went, turning neither to the right 
nor the left, with the music ever circling 
and floating around us, but ever advanc- 
ing, as the mother bird that seeks to draw 
the stranger from her nest and its treas- 
ure. On and on for perhaps three miles 
it led us by the road, till, glancing back, I 
could only see the lights of Shinglemouth 
dim in the distance. Then the notes 
stayed, and near us was a gate. We 
passed through it, and the music passed 
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before us. We entered a grove of pine- 
trees, with which the country round about 
is thickly studded. Spectral and weird 
the trunks looked as they threw their 
straight shadows on the light brown 
ground beneath, carpeted many inches 
deep with cast needles. The pungent, 
aromatic odor of the pines perfumed the 
air, and to this day that odor sets my 
heart beating with the memories it bears. 
Then out again to the open, with nothing 
between us and the clear stars shining 
overhead. We were now on the sward 
that stretched away towards the sea-cliff. 
There was no road, not even a footpath, 
over the springy turf; but on and on our 
feet were led, straight as the crow flies — 
the girl’s step ever falling in unison with 
mine, and as firm and resolute. Gradu- 
ally we seemed to be bearing across the 
downs towards the sea; and I was won- 
dering whether our destination was the 
seacoast, when I found we were descend- 
ing the side of a deepish hollow. We 
reached the “bottom, which was thickly 
covered with large-sized stones, and then 
with one accord we stopped short, for we 
heard the music no longer. Suddenly as 
it came, so it went: one moment we 
heard it, as we had heard it for so long, 
close at hand; the next, and not a sound 
broke the stillness of the night. I raised 
my eyes and peered around. Just in 
front of us was a small, square, gray 
building ; old and venerable it looked, like 
a ruin of some sort. The sides of the 
hollow in which we stood sloped upwards 
towards its roof, which seemed almost on 
a level with the higher ground. As I 
knew but little of the neighborhood round 
about, I turned to the girl. 

“Where are we?” I asked. 

“ At the old limekiln, about five miles 
from home.” 

“Ts it worked now?” 

“No; it hasn’t been worked for years. 
No one ever comes near it.” 

“ What shall we do now?” 

“I shall wait,” she answered decisive- 
1 


y- 
“Wait!” I echoed; “for what? The 


music has left us. It has led us here, but 
perhaps can do no more. Its mission is 
accomplished. Let us return by daylight 
and try if we can find out anything.” 
“No matter—I shall wait. You can 
leave me if you like; I am not afraid.” 
This was entirely out of the question ; 
so finding persuasion useless, I deter- 
mined to make the best of it. After all, 
some inner voice I could not hear might 
be telling the girl what course to take. 1 
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pressed her no more, but begged her to 
sit down and rest herself, and upon her 
complying, seated myself beside her and 
longed for the morning to break. 

And thus we sat and waited — neither 
speaking — both listening for the weird 
music to come again for our guidance, — 
sat until 1 feared we should be numbed 
with cold, for we were not far from the 
sea, and the night was chilly. 

Being summer time, the nights were 
very short, and with joy I saw at last 
the welcome grayness tempering the east- 
ern sky. With the coming dawn a mist 
seemed to be gathering, and a cold wind 
began to blow in from the sea. I was 
shivering, and suggested to my compan- 
ion, whovsat motionless as a statue beside 
me, that it would be well if we took shel- 
ter under the side of the limekiln. She 
made no remark, but rising, followed 
where I led her. I placed her as com- 
fortably as I could; and then, pressing 
her hands on her eyes, she sat silent, ever 
thinking, I well knew, of the man she 
loved. The morning was now fairly 
breaking; and I was resolved, as soon as 
there was sufficient light, to thoroughly 
examine the place, and ascertain if what 
I dreaded to think of might be hidden 
there. I had even risen to commence my 
investigations — quietly, without disturb- 
ing my silent companion, thinking that 
whatever fearful discovery was to be 
made had better be made by me alone — 
when the noise of a stone rolling down 
the declivity and falling with a slight 
crash upon its fellows at the bottom, 
drove all the blood back to my heart, and 
grasping Mary’s arm, I forcibly pushed 
her back into the darkness cast by the 
side of the limekiln, as through the gray 
mist of the morning a man strode down 
into the hollow and stood within a few 
paces of us; and as he stood there, for a 
moment we heard once more the melan- 
choly notes that had led us so far. 

The girl clutched my arm with an en- 
ergy almost painful. 

* See,” she whispered — “ see, there is 
Caspar’s murderer, led here, as we were 
led, for us to know and accuse.” 

And the man standing there with pallid 
face and distorted features, with great 
drops of sweat rolling down from his 
forehead, was Stephen Slade. Had he 
looked our way he must have seen us, so 
close we were to each other ; but all his at- 
tention seemed to be riveted on one spot, 
the entrance to the disused kiln, now al- 
most hidden by a pile of stones. He was 
breathing hard and quick, and stood ges- 
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ticulating, shaking his fists and glaring in 
that one direction. 

“ Devil! devil!” we heard him mutter, 
“why will you not rest in peace and leave 
me alone? Three times has that cursed 
music drawn me here against my will. I 
hate you dead worse than living.” 

Then, as if with an effort, he turned 
away and began to retrace his steps. As 
he moved, the girl broke from my hold 
and sprang after him. Her hood had fallen 
back, her long, dark hair streamed loose 
about her shoulders, and her eyes from 
under her black and knitted brows gleamed 
like fire—an avenging fury she looked, 
claiming blood for blood. Heedless of 
the consequences, she grasped his arm 
and cried with a shrill voice, “ Murder! 
murder!” I had followed her, both to 
protect and assist her; but as I did so, 
the danger of bearding this desperate man 
flashed through my brain like lightning. 

.As he felt her touch I think he screamed 

with horror and with a livid face stag- 
gered back, seeming about to fall. So 
helpless he appeared, that I believe had 
we then and there thrown ourselves upon 
him we might have bound him as easily 
as achild. We let the opportunity slip, 
and the delay was fatal. In a few mo- 
ments he had recognized us ; then, know- 
ing he had to deal with mortals like 
himself, not with avenging spirits, the 
man’s horrible courage and ferocity came 
to his aid. His cruel eyes met mine 
in the early twilight; and well, from their 
expression, I knew what was coming, 
and framed an inward prayer for deliver- 
ance. 

“So you have spied and tracked me,” 
he said. “You two, at any rate, will 
never tell the tale. I can make room for 
both of you beside your friend.” 

Then, with fell murder written on his 
face, he came towards me, and I braced 
myself for the struggle, which I felt was 
hopeless. 

Slade, as I said before, was a broad- 
shouldered man of great strength. What 
chance could I have with him, broken as 
] was with sickness, and worn out with 
the night watching? I had no weapon, 
not even a pocket-knife. Fly, and leave 
the girl to his mercies, I could not. Truly, 
death seemed very near to me at the mo- 
ment when I felt those muscular arms 
thrown round me, and my ribs bending 
beneath their strong grip. I was an in- 
fant in his hands. Yet I was not alto- 
gether unaided. Bravely the girl stood by 
me, tore at his arms, at his face, to make 
him release me. It was but for a moment, 





however. He loosened his left arm, and, 
with one backward sweep of it, hurled her, 
stunned and senseless, upon a_ heap of 
stones. “ You and I will have another kind 
of reckoning by-and-by, my pretty maid,” 
I heard him mutter as he closed with me 
once more. Death was very, very near 
me now. Backwards. and forwards we 
swayed, then we fell together — Slade 
uppermost. I was utterly exhausted, and 
could struggle no more. The ruffian tore 
himself from my feeble grip, and kneeling 
on my arms, pressed his thumbs upon my 
throat. As I lay helpless, I could look 
straight into his wicked eyes, but saw no 
gleam of mercy or relenting there. In 
three seconds my head felt bursting, sense 
was failing me; I seemed trying to artic- 
ulate these words, “ How hor —ri— ble 
— to — die — like — this!” when — wak- 
ing, dreaming, or dying —I heard close, 
close to me, the wail of Caspar Hoffman’s 
Lied, — the same ghostly music that had 
led us to this spot, and brought the mur- 
derer face to face with us. And as I 
heard it, I knew I was saved. Slade’s 
villanous grip on my throat relaxed; I 
breathed once more; and although too 
far gone to move hand or foot to save my 
life, I could see the ruffian rise, stare 
around him in a bewildered manner, then, 
muttering like one in a dream, and with a 
face as set as a somnambulist’s, ascend 
the side of the hollow, and vanish over the 
level ground. Then I fainted. 

When my senses returned I found 
Mary Deane kneeling beside me and 
chafing my hands. She had not been 
much injured, and upon coming to herself 
found me lying dead, as she thought, and 
Slade gone. 

We were too much exhausted, indeed 
terrified, to make any investigation that 
might solve the mystery of the night. 
Painfully we dragged ourselves over the 
downs until we reached the main road; 
then having removed, as far as we could, 
all traces of the recent deadly struggle, 
managed by the aid of a passing wagon to 
reach Shinglemouth before its inhabitants 
were astir. 

What couldI donow? My only course 
seemed to be that of going to the police 
and accusing Slade of the murder of 
Hoffman. I could give no common-sense 
reasons for the accusation, but I might 
beg that the limekiln be searched, and 
the man kept in sight at least during the 
operation. It should be no fault of mine 
if Slade escaped justice. And so I went. 

The inspector I saw was rather a friend 
of mine, and gave me an attentive hear- 
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ing. Upon learning the gist of my errand, 
he said, — 

“You are an hour too late. The man 
is in custody now, upon his own confes- 
sion. Says he murdered him and stuck 
the body in the entrance of the limekiln, 
making a heap of stones in front of it. 
We thought him drunk or raving — kept 
on talking about music that was driving 
him mad. Any way, he’s here safe 
enough, and some of our men have gone 
off down coast to find out whether his 
tale is true or false.” 

And true enough they found it. Three 
hours afterwards J saw all that remained 
of my light-hearted German friend ; and 
two months afterwards Stephen Slade was 
hanged at Dorchester jail. 

He simply confessed to the murder, 
but would enter into no_ particulars. 
Plenty of circumstantial evidence was 
forthcoming to establish his guilt, but it 
was never ascertained how he decoyed 
his victim to that lonely and distant 
spot. A pistol-bullet through the breast 
told the way the deed was done, and that 
was all. 

Slade died sullen and impenitent. The 
prison doctor thought there were grounds 
for a reprieve, as the man was forever 
talking wildly about music he, but no one 
else, could hear. This was, however, 
attributed to the profession he had fol- 
lowed, not to higher causes; so as he 
had no friends to take up his case, and as 
his character was not such as to enlist 
strangers in his favor, no steps were 
taken to mitigate his sentence, and he met 
the fate he fully merited. 

Since that night I have never heard 
that ghostly music. Its mission was no 
doubt accomplished when the mysterious 
power it wielded caused the murderer’s 
hand to drop nerveless from my throat, 
and drove him, cruel, remorseless, and 
impenitent as he was, to make confession 
of acrime that might else have remained 
undiscovered, and to reveal the tragic end 
of Caspar Hoffman. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
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“] po not know what poetical is,” says 
Audrey to Touchstone; “is it honest in 
deed and word? is it a true thing?” and 
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herein Audrey, like her fantastic lover in 
another scene of the play, spoke more 
wisely than she was aware of, for the 
question is significant in regard to the 
permanent interest and value of any con- 
tribution to the poetical literature of a 
nation. For all poetry which retains a 
permanent hold over succeeding genera- 
tions of readers, and is by common con- 
sent enshrined among the precious pos- 
sessions of a national literature, has been 
nourished upon the spontaneous feelings 
and aspirations of its own age, and speaks 
without affectation, though with more 
than common force and finish, the com- 
mon speech of its own time. It is only in 
the free and bracing atmosphere of natu- 
ral and healthy life that a strong and 
healthful poetry can grow and spread her 
wings. Under such conditions were the 
works of our great dramatist produced ; 
under such conditions the poetry of Chau- 
cer remains as full of life and interest at 
this moment as ever it was, in spite of the 
drawback of obsolete spelling and etymol- 
ogy. Not under such conditions (if a 
negative example be wanted) was matured 
the poetry of Spenser, who, as far as 
poetry was concerned, shut up within an 
artificial world, has lost his hold on gen- 
eral readers and become the property of 
students alone ; his stately palace of verse 
being, like his own cave of Mammon, so 
clogged and cobwebbed with affected 
archaisms and artificial fancies, that it is 
only here and there that the gleam of the 
pure gold of poetry can be discerned 
beneath them. Perhaps an illustration 
more apposite to our present purpose may 
be found in Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” a work 
of imagination, though not in verse, which 
appealed to the short-lived affectations and 
conceits of a coterie, and died a natural 
death with the decease of euphuism; an 
apposite illustration, because within the 
last few years we have been witnessing a 
somewhat similar development of artificial 
taste in art and in poetry alike —a kind 
of modern euphuism; like the original 
one, the adopted fashion of a coterie. In 
picture-galleries strange, lank-haired wom- 
en writhe and twine, who are neither of 
this nor of any world, but represent a 
nondescript ideal evolved from the inner 
consciousness of those who produce them, 
acted upon more or less by an affectation 
of archaism. In poetry we meet with the 
counterpart of this affected art, displayed 
in the use of an artificial diction in which 
language is twisted into the expression of 
far-fetched images and similes with a 
curiosa infelicitas which suggests a repe- 
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tition of the-caution given to Pistol: “If 
thou hast tidings, I pray thee deliver them 
like a man of this world.” In both the 
poetry and the painting of these esthetic 
separatists we trace some of the same 
mental tendencies and characteristics. In 
the figures drawn, whether with the pencil 
or the pen, we find a morbid preference 
for forms that “err from honest nature’s 
rule,” forms destitute of definite or typical 
human character, and which belong to a 
world of dream-shadows, existing only in 
the painter’s or the poet’s morbid imag- 
ination; in both we find a languid sensu- 
ous beauty taking the place of intellectual 
force of expression or moral beauty of 
character. These visions belong to no 
world of which healthy human nature has 
any experience; they are the artificial 
creations of an intellectual forcing-house, 
from which fresh air and daylight are 
carefully excluded. 

The causes which have produced this 
peculiar tendency in recent art and litera- 
ture we cannot here pause to consider too 
curiously ; the consideration at least would 
lead us too far afield from the immediate 
purpose of this article ; some certain con- 
clusions which are unavoidably suggested 
by the nature of the movement referred 
to, and in part illustrated by some of the 
poems immediately before us, may be 
touched upon as we proceed. ‘But one 
feature in connection with the subject, 
one of the secondary.causes which have 
contributed to give to this morbid growth 
in artistic fancy and expression an appar- 
ent importance which it might not other- 
wise have attained, cannot be passed over 
here. It is impossible for those who 
from an independent station take note of 
the tone of contemporary literature not to 
perceive that, along with this artificial 
development in art and literature, there 
has sprung up an equally artificial devel- 
opment in what is called contemporary 
criticism. Like the manufacturer who 
boasted that he kept a poet, the poets and 
painters of this esoteric sect keep a ring 
of critics, the existence of a tacit un- 
derstanding with whom has become too 
palpable to be ignored, and is, in fact, 
displayed at times with a frankness which 
it might have been supposed would have 
defeated its own end, did we not know 
how careless and ill-informed are the pub- 
lic of general readers in regard to what is 
behind the scenes in so-called criticism, 
how indolently prone to accept as truth 
what is repeatedly forced upon them in 
journals which are supposed to be the 
accredited organs of esthetic taste. 





Hence there has arisen a state of things 
in which a great proportion of the criti- 
cism of the day has entirely ceased to be 
the thoughtful expression of independent 
opinion, and degenerated into the expres- 
sion of the indiscriminate adulation of a 
clique “which moveth altogether if it 
move at all,” and which no more repre- 
sents the balance of educated public 
opinion than the productions which it rec- 
ommends represent the ideal of a genuine 
and healthful national art or literature. 

We may at once disclaim any intention 
to imply that the two volumes of poems, 
the titles of which stand at the head of 
this article, represent no higher element 
in poetry than the artificial sensuousness 
of which we have spoken, or that they 
would have failed to command attention 
apart from the rhodomontade of over-offi- 
cious zealots of the press. Were it so, 
serious consideration of their merits would 
be superfluous. It is because they do 
contain higher elements of poetic power, 
because, even when they are clogged with 
the morbid sensuousness against which 
we have protested, they at least show that 
their author is conspicuous among poets 
of this school for picturesque choice of 
language, that it is worth while to con- 
sider what matter of real value as poetic 
literature is to be extracted from the 
somewhat chequered contents of these 
two volumes ; and the unquestionable fact 
that the repute of the first volume was 
largely forced by the advocacy of the 
poet’s too friendly critics seems to place 
us under a kind of moral obligation to 
deliver Mr. Rossetti, if possible, from his 
friends. 

The publication of the first volume of 
poems in 1870 at once justified the con- 
clusion that their author was at least no 
mere versifier. To those who knew noth- 
ing of his other productions, the sense of 
having met with something new in style 
and expression was probably predominant 
on first reading them. To those who 
knew anything of the author’s paintings 
(still carefully guarded from the public 
eye under the custody of sworn admirers), 
it was easy to recognize in the poems, 
under another form, some of the prominent 
intellectual and artistic characteristics of 
the paintings. The languid, sensuous ex- 
pression, the affectation of archaism, the 
strong sense of beauty of color, combined 
with the sometimes almost ludicrous stiff- 
ness and weaxness of form and draughts- 
manship, which characterized many of the 
paintings, seemed to be all reflected in 
this collection of poems, with their singu- 
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lar mixture of rich imagery, flashes of 
brilliant word-painting suggesting no defi- 
nite logical connection of ideas, weakness 
of construction, and often entire absence 
of the sense of literary proportion or of 
the subordination of details to the total 
impression. One or two other more di- 
rect analogies between the poems and the 
paintings may occur to us further on. The 
latter having been, as we have said, care- 
fully hidden away, except from the elect, 
as things too precious to be submitted to 
the gross ordeal of public criticism, noth- 
ing is even known of them publicly, save 
when one of the painter’s journalistic 
satellites indulges his readers with a 
glowing description of the last new work. 
What would be the actual position now 
held by Mr. Rossetti’s paintings in gen- 
eral estimation, had they been placed in 
the light of public criticism instead of 
being nursed in private all these years, 
we will not here undertake to say, but we 
shrewdly conjecture that it would not be 
that which the painter and his friends 
appear to claim for them. Fortunately 
books cannot be nursed in this way; an 
author must, zolens volens, come to the 
light of day, and be judged by ordinary 
standards. The recent publication of a 
second volume of poems (including, how- 
ever, some which had previously ap- 
peared), furnishes a better basis for com- 
ing to a conclusion as to the place which 
these works can take in recent poetical 
literature. 

We have referred to what we termed 
the very chequered character of the con- 
tents of these volumes, which, in fact, is 
so marked as to suggest in the first in- 
stance the question whether a good deal 
of the poetry here included is not the re- 
sult of self-conscious elaboration rather 
than of genuine poetic fervor. We can 
recognize three different styles in Mr. 
Rossetti’s poetry: one of them deliber- 
ately archaic, in which the style and turn 
of thought of the medizval ballad is re- 
produced; a second style in which what 
may be called erotic fancies (mainly) are 
expressed in fantastically elaborated and 
often very obscure metaphor, and in verse 
much of which may be said to have more 
sound than sense; and we have a third 
group, unfortunately much the smallest 
portion of the poems, in which the author 
shows himself able to deal with subjects 
arising out of genuine human passion 
and human action, in natural and forcible 
language, differing from that of ordinary 
speech only in so far as the language of 
elevated feeling in poetry differs from the 





language of ordinary idiomatic prose writ- 
ing. In regard to the two. first named 
groups it may be observed that the ten- 
dency to pose in an artificially induced 
phase of feeling and of language, so often 
met with at present, is in itself an indica- 
tion of the existence of insincerity and 
affectation, of the absence of a spontane- 
ous poetic impulse. The attempt to re- 
produce the effect of an archaic form of 
art or literature is not, however, without 
its interest, if not carried too far, as it 
has been, for example, in the fashionable 
reproduction in modern music of gavottes 
and other antique forms. Somewhat 
analogous to these experiments in music 
is the experiment in poetry of reproduc- 
ing the directness, naiveté, and simplicity 
of the old ballad form, sometimes accom- 
panied by a feigned revival of the super- 
stitious beliefs which furnished a lurid 
background to so many of the old ballads. 
In one experiment of this kind Mr. Ros- 
setti has been signally successful — the 
ballad of * Sister Helen,” in the first vol- 
ume of poems, where a betrayed and for- 
saken girl revenges herself on her now 
hated lover by the old witchcraft of melt- 
ing away his waxen effigy, at the cost of 
the perdition of her own soul as well as 
his. The poem has every quality that a 
ballad of this class should have — forcible 
and pictyresque narration and unaffected 
terseness and simplicity of language, in 
which not a superfluous word is admitted. 
Let the reader be in the mood to deliver 
himself over to the weird fancy of the 
poem, and its effectiveness is unques- 
tionable. But it is very questionable 
whether such imitative experiments (there 
are others not equal to this) ever survive 
in literature. Even to the reader at the 
moment there may come the turn of mood 
in which the whole thing will seem too 
absurd to be read seriously. Supernat- 
ural terrors soon lose their hold in modern 
poetry. Even so tremendous a “ bogey” 
ballad as “ Lenore” is now only read with 
a smile; the “ Zr/-kénig” survives more 
for the sake of Schubert’s music than of 
Goethe’s words; the “ Lyrical Ballads ” 
of Southey (good enough in their way) 
have gone into limbo; and the “ Ancient 
Mariner” retains its hold on us in virtue 
of its human pathos and the exquisite 
touches of scenery in it, quite apart from 
its supernatural machinery 

These considerations have some bear- 
ing on our estimate of one of the two 
much longer and more important poems 
in ballad form which occupy a large por- 
tion of the new volume. The first of 
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these, “ Rose Mary,” is certainly the most 
complete and finished in form of the au- 
thor’s longer poems. The scene is laid 
in some vague period of medizval life. 
Kose Mary’s lover, James of Heronhaye, 
is to ride on the morrow to the shrift at 
Holycleugh, to which he will needs go 
aicne. Her mother has word of an ambush 
laid tu take his life, and calls on Rose Mary 
to look in the magic beryl stone, wherein 
to a pure maiden is shown the vision of 
whatever she would know, to see on which 
of two routes the ambush is laid, that the 
lover may be warned. The beryl stone, 
“shaped like a shadowy sphere,” was 
once the abode of accursed spirits, who 
were driven out by better angels, — 


Never again such home to win, 
Save only by a Christian’s sin, 

The girl kneels at her mother’s knee to 
look in this fateful mirror, through which 
As ’twere the turning leaves of a book 
The road runs past me as I look ; 

Or it is even as though mine eye 
Should watch calm waters filled with sky, 
While lights and clouds and wings went by — 


a touch of that picturesque vividness of 
description in which Mr. Rossetti excels 
— and we follow the incidents of the vis- 
ionary road till, with a suppressed shriek, 
the girl tells how she sees the spears by 
aruined weir, and the blazon of the war- 
den of Holycleugh, her lover’s mortal foe. 
But, alas! poor Rose Mary has already 
been too kind to her lover, and her sin 
has given entrance to the former evil in- 
habitants of the beryl, to blind her with 
false shows. In the second part of the 
poem the mother has guessed the daugh- 
ter’s secret, and has to tell her that the 
lover has been murdered on the supposed 
safe road. But worse is behind, for in 
the dead man’s bosom is found a letter 
and a lock of hair from the warden’s sister 
of Holycleugh, and it is but too apparent 
why he must needs go alone to his shrift. 
Rose Mary swoons away in agony, and on 
recovering finds open the secret panel 
iving access to a staircase, up which she 
blindly stumbles, to find herself in a kind 
of mystic chapel dedicated to the four ele- 
ments, in the midst of which on an altar 
lies her enemy, the beryl stone, on which 
she revenges herself in a sufficiently ma- 
terialistic manner by splitting it with her 
father’s sword, thereby putting an end to 
the charm. But this supreme effort 
brings to her side the good angel whom 
her sin had driven out, and she dies with 
the assurance of forgiveness and admis- 
sion “to Blessed Mary’s rose-bower.” 





We have read this highly-wrought 
poem very carefully several times, in the 
endeavor to form a distinct conclusion as 
to the cause of its failure to impress us in 
any degree commensurate with the labor 
evidently bestowed on it, and the very fine 
and even grand character of some of the 
versification. We make no further quota- 
tions from it, for it is one merit of the 
poem that it must be judged as a whole, 
having more continuity and process to a 
climax than any other of the author’s 
longer poems. But the feeling it gives us 
is precisely that which we have gathered 
from the contemplation of some of Mr. 
Rossetti’s paintings. We seem to have 
been in a land of dreams, peopled by fig- 
ures which have no more flesh-and-blood 
reality than the figures in a stained-glass 
window; and even such human pathos as 
there is, is overshadowed by the predomi- 
nance of the magic machinery, which con- 
stantly suggests to us the sense of an 
absurd disproportion between cause and 
effect, particularly when we find that all 
the devilry can be taken out of the beryl 
stone by the simple mechanical means of 
splitting it with a sword. Why not a mal- 
let and “cold” chisel? we are tempted to 
ask, which would have done the work still 
better. It is impossible to repress a 
smile, too, at the tremendous similes, 
drawn from all things in heaven and 
earth, which are crammed into four 
verses, to give an adequate notion of the 
stupendous results of the splitting of the 
stone. Just as Carlyle, in his trenchant 
way, said of Scott that he had spoiled the 
future of his novels by “ going in for the 
buff-jerkin business,” so we may say that 
in a poem like this the poet has “ gone in 
for the conjuring business ;” and conjur- 
ing tricks, however effectively displayed, 
are after all only an amusement for chil- 
dren. 

“ The King’s Tragedy,” a narrative told 
in the first person by that Catherine 
Douglass who earned the name of “ Kate 
Barlass” from having thrust her arm 
through the door-staples in an heroic ef- 
fort to bar out the men who murdered 
James I. of Scotland, is a poem of very 
different stamp. Here the interest is real 
and human; the language has for the 
most part the unaffected simplicity proper 
to a ballad narrative; and the supernatu- 
ral element, the vision of the king’s 
“ wraith” with a shroud clinging round it, 
is in a poetic sense more probable than 
in the other poem, and not disproportion- 
ately emphasized. The defect in the 
poem lies in its want of brevity and reti- 
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cence in parts. Nearly one-third of it 
might be cut out with great benefit to the 
force and effect of the whole; but the 
author seems to want the critical percep- 
tion that whatever does not directly add 
to the force and effectiveness of a poem 
(a narrative poem especially) hecessarily 
weakens it: parentheses and reflections 
are inserted which interfere with the 
unity and movement of the poem, and the 
idea of tagging it with long extracts from 
King James’s own poem, “ The King’s 
Quhair” (altered, moreover,,to suit the 
author’s own metre), was a singularly un- 
fortunateone. But inspite of these draw- 
backs there are genuine force and pathos 
in the poem, and the story is told with 
constantly increasing vividness and real- 
ity. From the first description of the night 
when the king and court were met in the 
Charter-house of Perth, the ominous feel- 
ing of some impending calamity overshad- 
ows the scene: — 


?Twas a wind-wild eve in February, 
And against the casement pane 

The branches smote like summoning hands, 
And muttered the driving rain, 


And when the wind swooped over the lift 
And made the whole heaven frown, 

It seemed a grip was laid on the walls 
To tug the housetop down, 


The contrast between the storm outside 
and the loving scene between the king 
and queen within is finely imagined, but 
the latter portion would bear much com- 
pression. The climax of contrast arrives 
when the guests have departed, and the 
king and queen are in affectionate talk 
while “he doffed his goodly attire.” 


And now that all was still through the hall, 
More clearly we heard the rain 

That clamored ever against the glass, 
And the boughs that beat on the pane, 


But the fire was bright in the ingle nook, 
And through empty space around 

The shadows cast on the arras’d wall 

Mid the pictured kings stood sudden and tall, 
Like spectres sprung from the ground. 


And now beneath the window arose 
A wild voice suddenly : 
And the king reared straight, but the queen 
fell back 
As for bitter dule to dree ; 
And all of us knew the woman’s voice 
Who spoke by the Scottish sea. 


**O king,” she cried, “in an evil hour 
They drove me from thy gate ; 
And yet my voice must rise to thine ears ; 





But, alas! it comes too late! 


“ Last night at mid-watch, by Aberdour, 
When the moon was dead in the skies, 
O king, in a death-light of thine own 
I saw thy shape arise. 


“ And in full season, as, erst I said, 
The doom had gained its growth ; 

And the shroud had risen above thy neck, 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 


“ And no moon woke, but the pale dawn broke, 
And still thy soul stood there ; 

And I thought its silence cried to my soul 
As the first rays crowned its hair. 


‘*Since then have I journeyed fast and fain 
In very despite of Fate, 

Lest Hope might still be found in God’s will : 
But they drove me from thy gate. 


“For every man on God’s ground, O king, 
His death grows up from his birth 

In a shadow-plant perpetually ; 
And thine towers high, a black yew-tree 
O’er the Charterhouse of Perth!” 


Immediately on these last lines, which 
seem to rise in a shriek above the storm, 
comes the clang of armed men and “the 
tramp of the coming doom,” the confu- 
sion in the chamber of which the locks 
“have all been riven and brast,” the des- 
perate forcing up of a plank from the 
floor, through which the king escapes to 
the vault below : — 


And louder ever the voices grew, 
And the tramp of men in mail ; 

Until to my brain it seemed to be 

As though I tossed on a ship at sea 
In the teeth of a crashing gale. 


And the narrator thrusts her arm through 
the door-staples, only to fall back maimed 
on the floor, and watch the crowd of 
wrathful men “ramping” through the 
chamber for their victim, till they all rash 
forth again, and the night wind shakes 
the rushes on the empty floor, and the 
moon throws the image of Scotland’s 
crown in the window over the fateful 
plank on the floor. But storm obscures 
the moonlight; the fierce crowd surges in 
again, guided by one who “found the 
thing he sought,” and the unarmed king 
is butchered in his hiding-place : — 


Oh God! and now did a bell boom forth, 
And the murderers turned and fled; 

Too late, too late, oh God! did it sound! 

And I heard the true men mustering round, 
And the cries and the coming tread. 


But ere they came, to the black death-gap, 
Some-wise did I creep and steal ; 
And lo! or ever I swooned away, 
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Through the dusk I saw where the white face 
lay 
In the pit of Fortune’s wheel.* 


There the poem should have ended. Even 
in a fiarrative poem, poetic effect rather 
than historical completeness should be 
the aim, and the concluding portion is 
anticlimax. But the portion of the poem 
leading up to the catastrophe is a very 
powerful piece of narrative poetry, bring- 
ing vividly before the mind’s eye the 
scene it describes, and effecting this with 
a directness and simplicity of language 
which stands in favorable contrast with 
the fantastic verbiage into which the au- 
thor too often falls. 

Similar praise may be given to the 
shorter and slighter poem, ** The White 
Ship,” which has also the merit of much 
greater conciseness and concentration, 
and is, artistically speaking, the best poem 
in the volume, though slighter and less 
energetic in style than “ The King’s Trag- 
edy.” It would have been better, how- 
ever, if the artificial “burden” verse 
which recurs several times had been 
omitted, and the story told in its naked 
simplicity. But we will turn from the 
ballads, which, after all, are all more or 
less archaisms, to the one poem of impor- 
tance in the earlier volume which deals in 
modern phrase with a subject from mod- 
ern life, and a ghastly subject it is, yet 
one the choice of which we cannot regret, 
in view of the temper and spirit in which 
it is here treated. “Jenny,” which de- 
rives its title from Mrs. Quickly’s gro- 
tesque misconstruction (“ Vengeance of 
Jenny’s case,” etc.), stands quite alone 
among Mr. Rossetti’s poems. Like most 
of his longer poems, it is unequal in con- 
struction and blemished by bad and awk- 
ward lines: but it is almost entirely free 
from the affected elaboration of manner 
and overwrought metaphor to which he is 
so prone. The contemplation of the most 
painful and bewildering of social prob- 
lems seems to have raised the poet t6 a 
pitch of earnestness of feeling and unaf- 
fected eloquence, such as we find nowhere 
else in his pages. The poem is uttered in 
the person of one who has accidentally 
dropped again into a momentary compan- 
ionship, such as had once been too famil- 
iar to him (in the case supposed it is 
obviously no more ‘than companionship), 
and soliloquizes over the poor, mercenary 
beauty who has fallen into the unexpeeted 
slumber of pure weariness. Though the 


* Tn allusion to an expression in King James’s own 
poem. 
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poem is certainly not for boys and virgins, 
it isno small praise to say that the sub- 
ject is treated without one touch of indel- 
icacy ; but it merits far more than this 
merely negative commendation. Even 
Wordsworth (if we could imagine him 
treating such a subject) could hardly have 
shown more forcibly the pathos that may 
lie in the simplest language than in the 
passage where the speaker imagines how 
in Jenny’s mind 

there may rise unsought 
Haply at times a passing thought 
Of the old days that seem to be 
Much older than any history 
That is written in any book, 
When she would lie in fields and look 
Along the ground through the blown grass, 
And wonder where the city was ; 


and where he recoils on himself at the 
thought of the utter futility of such re- 
flections : — 


Let the thoughts pass, an empty cloud! 
Suppose I were to think aloud — 
What if to her all this were said ? 
Why, as a volume seldom read 
Being opened halfway shuts again, 
So might the pages of her brain 

Be parted at such words, and thence 
Close back upon the dusty sense. 
For is there hue or shape defined 

In Jenny’s desecrated mind, 

Where all contagious currents meet, 
A Lethe of the middle street ? 

Nay, it reflects not any face, 

Nor sound is in its sluggish pace ; 
But as they coil those eddies clot, 
And night and day remember not. 


We can call to mind few passages in re- 
cent poetry of more tragic pathos than 
this. Equally fine, perhaps, in its serious 
tone, is the passage where, after a cynical 
revulsion of feeling in which for a mo- 
ment the speaker contemplates the girl as 
being, after all, but 


A cipher of man’s changeless sum 
Of lust, past, present, and to come, 


he proceeds : — 


Like a toad shut in a stone, 

Seated while Time crumbles on; 

Which sits there since the earth was cursed 
For man’s transgression at the first ; 
Which, living through all centuries, 

Not once has seen the sun arise ; 

Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 

The earth’s whole summers have not warmed ; 
Which always — whitherso the stone 

Be flung —sits there, deaf, blind, alone ; 
Aye, and shall not be driven out, 

Till that which shuts him round about 
Break at the very Master’s stroke, 

And the dust thereof vanish as smoke, 
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And the seed of man vanish as dust : — 
Even so within this world is Lust. 


But the night wears on, and the sights 
and sounds of honest life begin to strug- 
gle into the London streets, and the spar- 
rows chirp — 


And Jenny’s cage-bird, grown awake, 
Here in their song his part must take, 
Because here too the day doth break. 


Another very fine passage follows this, 
picturing the dreams and ambitions of the 
fallen woman; but we must leave this, 
and only return in conclusion to one sen- 
tence, where, after a hopeless ejacula- 
tion, — 

What has man done here? How atone, 
Great God, for this which man has done? 


he adds: — 


If but a woman’s heart might see 
Such erring heart unerringly 
For once! But that can never be. 


Yet perhaps the poet may have contrib- 
uted to render such an impossibility less 
impossible; for, say what we will of the 
painful nature of the subject, the poem is 
not one from which any truly womanly 
woman, who loves her sex, should turn 
away. 

It is with a sense of absolute bewilder- 
ment that we turn from this poem to the 
set of sonnets entitled “ The House of 
Life,” some of which were published in 
the earlier volume, and which appear com- 
plete in the later one. We charitably 
hope that we may take it as one proof of 
the affected and unreal character of much 
of Mr. Rossetti’s poetry, that the same 
poet who could treat the subject of woman 
in her utmost degradation in so high a 
strain, should treat the subject of conju- 
gal love so as to lower it more than we 
remember to have seen it lowered in any 
serious poetry before; should substitute 
for true affection the languors of sickly 
and unwholesome passion, expressed in 
language which, however overlaid with 
farfetched and fantastic metaphor, comes 
at times little short of absolute pruriency. 
Let it be granted that the purest affection 
is inextricably interblent with sexual pas- 
sion, this is certainly not the phase of the 
matter which would be predominant with 
high-minded men and women ; still less is 
it that which it is seemly or healthful to 
dwell upon in serious literature, poetic or 
other. To quote Carlyle again: “ Thou 
shalt not prate, even to thyself, about 
those ‘secrets known toall;’” and though 
the author has had the sense to remove 


from the complete collection one exeeed- 
ingly disagreeable sonnet, there is enough 
left to render the poems a much more un- 
welcome addition to a domestic library 
than “ Don Juan,” in so far as this kind 
of brooding over the ideas suggested by 
sensuous passion is more enervating and 
unwholesome than that comic and half- 
contemptuous treatment of the subject 
which only raises a laugh. Recalling the 
recent dictum of our greatest critic and 
one of our most gifted poets, that poetry 
is essentially “a criticism of life ” (which, 
if we cannot accept it sans phrase, is cer- 
tainly one of the most profound and sug- 
gestive things ever said about poetry), 
what a “criticism of life” is this, which 
represents the “house of life” as the 
scene only of a moaning, fawning, pur- 
poseless, unmanly passion! And unfor- 
tunately this tone is only significant of a 
good deal more that we meet with in con- 
temporary art and literature. In Mr. 
Rossetti’s own paintings, in his women 
with staring, soulless faces and great red 
lips; in the sickly nymphs of the Gros- 
venor Gallery ; in the love scenes of some 
of Wagner’s operas, where, as in “77is- 
tan und Isolde,” music is tortured to the 
expression of the most unbridled sexual 
passion —in all these we see signs of a 
tendency which plainly speaks of social 
unhealthiness and the decay (temporary at 
least) of the best ideal of manly and wom- 
anly feeling. We think of the tone in 
which woman has been spoken of in 
other stages of English life and litera- 
ture, — 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more; 


of Wordsworth’s 


Perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 


of the fine and elevated tone of some of 
the more serious poems addressed to 
women by Byron; of the noble figure of 
Adriana in “ Philip van Artevelde;” of 
Tennyson’s picture of Maud seated under 
a cedar-tree, “singing of death and of 
honor that cannot die;” and we feel that 
something rotten in the State is to be ar- 
gued from the prevalence of a tendency 
in art and literature to pay to woman a 
species of homage which hardly deserves 
a higher title than esthetic caterwauling. 

From a purely literary point of view, 
these sonnets present a curious phenome- 
non. They are prefaced with a fantasti- 
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sonnet, for which it is claimed, in one 
good line, that it should be 


Of its own arduous fulness reverent. 


The expression conveys well the idea of 
the concentrated meaning and clearness, 
though terseness, of power and style which 
should characterize this refined and intel- 
lectual form of poetic expression. But 
the majority of the sonnets which follow 
seem characterized rather by an arduous 
emptiness — arduous certainly to the read- 
er, if not tothe writer. There are a few 
which exhibit a comparative clearness of 
expression and continuity of thought and 
metaphor, and which, if standing alone, 
could be accepted as the adequate poetic 
expression of a moment of impassioned 
fervor or of curiously elaborated fancy. 
The sonnet called in the first volume 
“ Love’s Redemption,” for example, which, 
when taken apart from the rest, is capa- 
ble of a less sensuous interpretation, 
struck us, in its first form, as a fine utter- 
ance of passionate rapture, based upon 
an unusual and effective metaphor; in the 
second edition it is spoiled by the excis- 
ion of the very metaphor which gave to 
the poem its peculiar solemnity of turn 
and association. “The Monochord,” 


described in the first volume as “ written 
during music,” was one which, in spite of 


some obscure and awkward lines, pre- 
sented a fine expression of the effect of 
music on the mind, one remarkable line 
of which has been before quoted in these 
pages as conveying what many must have 
felt in listening to some of Beethoven’s 
symphonies, and which we have never 
seen expressed in poetry before. By a 
strange perversity this sonnet also has 
been in the second edition deprived of its 
direct reference to music by an alteration 
of the first line, and reduced to that 
cloudy vagueness of meaning which it 
seems the object of the poet in these son- 
nets to attain. One vigorous and manly 
sonnet in the first volume, “On Refusal 
of Aid between Nations,” is noticeable 
as breathing quite a different tone, and 
representing a much clearer literary style 
than the rest; and there is a fine thought, 
powerfully expressed, in the conclusion 
of the one entitled “ Known in Vain.” 
But, in spite of a good deal cf mere mu- 
sical beauty of language and verse in 
many of the sonnets, we turn over most 
of them with an increasing sense of their 
intellectual barrenness and weakness, of 
the preponderance of mere sound over 
meaning, the prevalence of an elaborate 
and cloying mannerism of words and 
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metaphors, which seems not so much the 
expression of fulness of thought as the 
arrangement of elaborate drapery to hide 
the tenuity of the meaning. The constant 
iteration of certain words and phrases 
increases the impression of affectation 
which these poems convey. The word 
“centrol” (as a substantive) seems to 
have a peculiar charm; there is some 
special meaning in the phrase “soul-se- 
questered face;’’ the words “fain” and 
“even”? — 


Even in my place he weeps. Even I, not he, 


etc., etc., — 


are repeated ad nauseam. These latter 
expressions are a well-known trick with 
lesser poets of the intense school, and 
have been the subject of some well-timed 
gibes in Punch. There are versifiers 
who are obviously created for nothing 
better than to vent this kind of pribble- 
prabble. Mr. Rossetti, if he did justice 
to the capacities which he has shown in 
some other poems, might well regard such 
niaiseries as beneath him. Itis only just 
to say that, on the other hand, we con- 
stantly meet with lines of much vivid pic- 
turesqueness and suggestiveness, such as 
remain in the memory: — 


And see the gold air and the silver fade, 
And the last bird fly into the last light. 
Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes. 
Visions of golden futures ; or that last 
Wild pageant of the accumulated past, 
That clangs and flashes for a drowning man. 


But fine lines and metaphors do not in 
themselves make fine poetry, any more 
than carved stones make architecture. 
Perhaps we ought not to forget, either, in 
reference to our complaint about the sen- 
suous ideal of love expressed here, that 
there is just a passing recognition of 
something higher in a sonnet where, after 
a passage in which the poet puts himself 
in the supremely ludicrous and indelicate 
position of a spectator of the most sacred 
privacies of wedded life, he adds : — 


Ah! who shall say she deems not loveliest 
The hour of sisterly sweet hand in hand? 


We thank the poet “even” (as he would 
say) for that suggestion. 

As we have before hinted, comparing 
the tone and style of these “ House ot 
Life” sonnets with that of some of the 
other poems, we are disposed to regard 
them as the product of an affectation of 
mental attitude and literary style, not rep- 
resenting the best side of the author’s 
mind or the best possibilities of his po- 
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etic utterance. Whatever chance Mr. 
Rossetti may have of producing poetry 
which will be permanently enrolled in the 
literature of this country appears to us 
to depend very much on how far he may 
be able to shake off this artificial and 
morbid phase of thought and style, and 
develop the higher powers of genuine 
pathos and sincerity of purpose, and of a 
robust and healthy English style, of which 
some portions of his poems certainly 
show very striking examples. At present 
we should very much hesitate to affirm 
that any of the poetry in these two vol- 
umes has sufficient innate vitality to sur- 
vive the inevitable changes in taste which 
soon put out of date all poetry which is 
based on a mere temporary fashion of 
feeling and expression, and not on those 
deep-seated feelings which are common 
to human nature under all its varying so- 
cial and intellectual phases. The two 
among the longer poems which deal most 
successfully with these more permanent 
subjects of human interest are neverthe- 
less somewhat heavily weighted by de- 
fects of artistic form and consistency and 
literary finish, defects which always tell 
against the vitality of poetry sooner or 
later. The highest finish is realized in 
the works the interest of which we be- 
lieve, from other causes, can only be tem- 
porary. We must except, however, from 
this judgment some of the smaller reflec- 
tive and lyrical pieces ; among the former 
“A Young Fir-wood” and “ The Wood- 
spurge,” among the latter such as “A 
New Year’s Burden” and two or three of 
the other poems that are classed as 
“songs” in the first volume. By way of 
giving a pleasant turn to the close of our 
remarks, we may quote one of these, 
* First Love Remembered,” which in pu- 
rity of thought and expression seems to 
us nearly perfect: — 


Peace in her chamber, wheresoe’er 
It be, a holy place: 

The thought still brings my soul such grace 
As morning meadows wear. 


Whether it still be small and light, 
A maid’s who dreams alone, 

As from her orchard gate the moon 
Its ceiling showed at night : 


Or whether, in a shadow dense 
As nuptial hymns invoke, 

Innocent maidenhood awoke 
To married innocence: 


There still the thanks unheard await 
The unconscious gift bequeathed ; 

For there my soul this hour has breathed 
An air inviolate. 





From Nature. 
THE WILD SILKS OF INDIA.* 


THE laudable efforts of the Indian gov- 
ernment to utilize the various products of 
which these wild silks form a class will 
tend, by the immediate production of 
wealth, and yet more by the spirit of in- 
tercommunication. and enterprise thus cre- 
ated, to overcome the great difficulty of 
poverty and still greater difficulty of isola- 
tion, which so tasked its efforts in the last 
famine. And this work is the more de- 
sirable because, as the last census shows, 
the peaceful, firm rule of the British in 
India has removed that natural check to 
population which was found of old in the 
mutual internecine wars of its peoples ; 
and numbers have increased to such an 
extent that the failure of a crop over any 
wide district is invariably followed now by 
a famine. 

The principal varieties of wild silks 
found in India are the Tusser, or Tasar, 
the Eria, and the Muga, or Moonga. silks, 
besides several others, at present of little 
commercial importance. 

Silk differs from all other materials 
used in textile fabrics in the nature of the 
thread as originally produced. Hemp, 
flax, cotton, wool, and many other threads 
are produced by the twisting tightly to- 
gether of the short but very fine fibres of 
the raw material, the untwisting of which 
reduces the thread again to short loose 
fragments. The long fibre of the best 
sea-island cotton does not much exceed 
one and a half inches in length. Silk, on 
the other hand, is spun by the silk-worm 
(except that it is not a worm, and does not 
spin it!) in one long thread: three-quar- 
ters of a mile is quoted by Mr. Wardle as 
the length of the thread of a Tusser 
worm. There is no “spinning” in the 
process at all, but two fine threads come 
from the spinnarets of the grub as from 
the spinnarets of a spider, in such a glu- 
tinous, semi-liquid condition that they 
coalesce into one thread, which, in the 
best kind of silk-worms, can be wound 
without a break from the outside of the 
suspended cocoon to where the grub left 
off spinning and turned into a chrysalis. 
The silk-reeler does not, even in the 
coarse Tusser variety, reel off a cocoon 
of this singly, but from four to six to- 
gether, whose gummy surfaces make 
— combine into a single thread still 

ne. 


* Handbook of the Collection Illustrative of the 
Wild Silks of India in the Indian Section of the 
South Kensington Museum, by Thomas Wardle. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1881. 
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The Eria cocoon is not found practicall 
so available for this treatment, but, in sf 
dition to the beautiful, continuous thread 
of the bombyx or Tusser silkworm, the 
waste part of their cocoons can be treated 
like the vegetable fibres (cotton, etc.) of 
which we spoke with equally good results 
as a textile material, and with nearly all 
the beauty of the perfect silk thread. For 
this purpose the whole of the cocoon of 
the Eria is specially available, and, in- 
stead of being cnadhe reeled off, it is 
cut up or torn into shreds by the carding 
machine, and then treated as a long sta- 
ple cotton. This is known as spun silk, 
or by the more recent name of schappe. 
If, however, the surface of such a thread 
is examined, even with small magnifying 
power, it will show the loose ends of the 
fibres sticking out in every direction; and 
although they are individually too fine to 
attract the attention of the naked eye, in 
combination they are quite patent to the 
finger and tothe ear, a soft deadness re- 
sulting instead of the sharp whistle of the 
natural silk, on which are no fibres ex- 
cept the ends left by careless throwsters. 

Another inferiority of spun silk, though 
not a great one in the ever-changing fash- 
ionable world of England, is that it has 
not the durability which distinguishes the 
continuous silk thread. Yet in India gar- 
ments made from the former are handed 
down from mother to daughter ! 

The Tusser or Tusseh larva, whose 
coarse, strong thread is available for 
thrown silk, is a monster compared with 
the larva of the Bombyx mori, or common 
silk-worm. It measures seven inches in 
length and one inch in diameter; the 
wings of the moth —a very handsome one 
— are seven inches across, and the thread 
also is three times as coarse, and three 
times as strong as that of the China silk- 
worm. Here, however, comes an objec- 
tion to it in the eye of the manufacturer. 
While the thread of the bombyx is almost 
round, the extra coarseness of the Tusser 
thread all consists in its extra width: it is, 
in fact, three times as broad as it is thick. 
Like any thread of this shape compared 
with a round one, it has a great tendency 
to split, and consequently become rough 
in working. Another difficulty to both 
reelers and dyers is caused by the sub- 
stantial way in which the Tusser grub 
forms its cocoons. Major Coussmaker 
observes that, — 

“ As the chrysalis remains in the cocoon 
as long as eight months, exposed to the 
hottest sun and occasional thunder-storms, 
the cocoon had need to be made a hard, 
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impenetrable material; so indestructible 
is it, that Bheels and other tribes which 
live in the jungles, use the cocoon as an 
extinguisher to the bamboo tube in which 
they keep the /fadita or cotton tinder 
used by them for lighting their tobacco 
and the slow matches of their matchlocks. 
The cocoon is also cut into a long, spiral 
band, and used for binding the barrel of 
matchlocks to the stocks, being, as the 
natives say, unaffected either by fire or 
water... . After the caterpillar has spun 
a layer of silk thick enough to conceal it- 
self, it discharges some kind of gum or 
cement, thick like plaster of Paris, and 
with its muscular action it causes this se- 
cretion to thoroughly permeate the whole 
cocoon and solidify the wall. In this 
manner it goes on spinning layer after 
layer of loops, and cementing them all to- 
together until the whole of its silk is ex- 
hausted, and the wall of the cocoon 
becomes so hard that it requires a sharp 
penknife to cut through it” (pp. 18, 19). 
Again, in a later report (February 21, 
1880), Major Coussmaker writes : — 
“One of the most interesting, and I 
think important, facts that I have this 
year been able to prove, is with regard to 
the composition of the cement with which 
the caterpillar hardens its cocoon. For- 
mer analyses of this agent made for me, 
in England by Dr. Taylor, and in Bombay 
by Dr. Lyon, had shown that it contained 
the acid urate of ammonia, that it was in 
fact excrementitious; and this year, by 
opening the cocoons at various intervals, 
I was able to convince myself of the fact 
that when the caterpillar has left off feed- 
ing and begins to spin, it voids the food 
remaining in the alimentary canal, first of 
all in a more or less solid form and of a 
dark color, but after it has become fully 
enveloped in the cocoon the excrement 
comes away as a light-colored liquid, the 
hue and consistency of which depend 
upon the amount of vegetable matter not 
previously evacuated and the amount of 
lime, carbon, and ammonia present. The 
respective proportions of these ingre- 
dients vary, I presume, with the food 
upon which the caterpillar has fed, and 
with the state of the atmosphere at the 
time of spinning; also the longer they re- 
main coating the fibre the harsher and 
more discolored it will be. It is therefore 
very necessary, I think, to remove this 
cement at a very early date; and this 
chemistry has shown the manufacturers 
how to do. Judicious feeding too may 
alter its nature. Before long, fresh co- 
coons will be at an early stage thoroughly 
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cleansed from all discoloring matter, and 
Tasar silk will be available for manufac- 
turing purposes as colorless as it is when 
first put forth by the caterpillar” (p. 21). 

At any rate here is a fine field for both 
economic and philosophical results for 
both the chemist and the naturalist. 

There are two crops of Tusser silk in 
the year, Ze. two generations of grubs 
pass from the eggs to the imago, whereas 
the bombyx of commerce so passes only 
once. The moth is considered a sacred 
insect, and it is interesting to read of the 
long series of ascetic ordinances con- 
nected with the attendence upon it, the 
failure to observe which will bring down 
the anger of the gods and destruction 
upon the cultivators. Yet the grubs are 
said to flourish better out-of-doors than 
under the roof and care of men, and are 
found feeding upon seventeen different 
species of trees growing wild over various 
parts of Hindostan. It is much more 
practicable and hopeful to engage the un- 
enterprising natives in its collection under 
these conditions than if the elaborate art 
with which the Chinese cultivate the 
bombyx were required. 

The silk of the Eria and Moonga or 
Muga cocoons is softer and of a clearer 
color than the Tusser silk, but lacks the 
strength of that very coarse variety. It 
dyes well, but is difficult to wind. In all 
respects therefore it is easier to work it 
up into spun silk. 

The favorite food of the Eria is the 
Palma Christi or castor-oil plant, Ricinis 
communis. So productive is this worm 
that it sometimes gives twelve broods, é.e. 
generations, in a year. 

The Muga worm breeds five times; the 
color of the silk varies with the food, some 
of it retaining its drabby color till the last. 
The moths of all these genera are large 
and handsome. The magnificent A/tacus 
atlas moth, called in France /e géant des 
papillons, measures upwards of ten inches 
in expanse of wing. It is a common idea 
that moths ca¢ their way out of their co- 
coons, and that all permitted to do so 
spoil their silk; but even in the case of 
the solid cocoon of the Tusser moth it is 
observed that “after eight or nine months 
in the pupa state a moist spot is observed 
at one end of the cocoon. The moth is 
now about to emerge both from its pupa 
shell and from the cocoon. It secretes 
an acid fluid which softens the cement of 
the cocoon, and enables it to separate the 
fibres sufficiently to allow of its creeping 
out” (p. 19). Capt. Brooke also says that 
“in Seonee the pierced cocoons are 





wound, and that no koshtee rejects a 
cocoon simply because the moth has 
eaten its way through it. . . . It does not 
eat its way out but separates the fibres 
with its legs and wing-spine, and so 
creeps out. It has neither teeth nor 
mouth proper” (p. 26). More remarkable 
still is the provision made by the larva of 
this Adtacus atlas, “ the upper extremity 
of whose cocoon forms a natural orifice 
for the exit of the moth, made by the con- 
veyance of a great number of silk fibres 
which are left ungummed, and are thus 
soft and flossy; thus the exit of the imago 
leaves no disturbance behind ” (p. 63). 

The most interesting question, of 
course, is, how far care and industry can 
improve this imperfect natural wealth. 
The strongest proof of the value of such 
education is to be found in the fact that 
the beautiful Italian and French silks, 
whose fineness and regularity insure for 
them a price fifty per cent. higher than 
the best China silks, are the lineal de- 
scendants of the eggs brought from China 
in the reign of Justinian. The destruction 
caused among them by the dreadful dis- 
ease, pebrine, has necessitated the import 
into Europe of Japanese eggs, the drabby 
color of the silk of which marred all the 
efforts of the dyer to obtain clear, delicate 
tints, especially in different shades of 
white; but careful attention and artificial 
selection are bringing them near to equal- 
ity with the pure European silk; and 
Major Coussmaker in Pooneh has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining perfectly white Tus- 
ser silk by causing the caterpillar to void 
all its excrement before spinning. 

The special fitness of Tusser silk for 
the dark, dull colors now fashionable is 
most optimistically expressed by Mr. 
Wardle in the phrase that “ Tusser silk 
properly dyed inherently takes shades of 
artistic merit.” Is dirt then beauty? and 
purity and brilliancy essentially vulgar ? 

There can be little doubt that European 
skill and machinery would more than bal- 
ance the cheapness of Indian labor, which 
could be trusted to produce only the com- 
monest qualities of thrown silk. It is also 
far safer and less likely to end in failure 
or discouragement to make spun silk the 
object of Indian produce than to attempt 
to rival the beautiful productions of Italy 
and China. 

One cannot help noticing with satisfac- 
tion in this concise history the working 
together for good of such widely separated 
parties as, in India, the high government 
official, the investigating naturalist, the 
active military officer in charge of a dis- 
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trict; then the organizing British man- 
ufacturer, who brings into willing co- 
operation the Italian throwster, the Leek 
dyer, the Halifax weaver, the London 
artist, not to mention the taste and skill 
of the Lady Bountiful of her neighbor- 
hood. W. ODELL. 


From The Athenzum. 
A NORMAN PRIEST. 


AN enthusiastic admirer of England 
and the English, a rare scholar, a passion- 
ate bibliophile, a most affectionate friend, 
and a wise and good man has just passed 
away, in the person of Messire Armand 
Jean Nicolas Edouard Malais, curé of 
Martin-Eglise, near Dieppe, the learned 
author of the “Calendrier Normand et 
Analectes” and other works. 

Many Englishmen anda host of French- 
men of all sorts and conditions, including 
marquises, bishops, priests, and others, 
celebrated in England and France, men 
of every religion, counted it an honor to 
call him friend. To have spent an even- 
ing in his presbytery, where he dispensed 
a simple but most graceful hospitality; to 
have listened to his marvellous conversa- 
tion; or to have heard him preach to the 
children in his church, was to have had a 
pleasure the remembrance of which was a 
perennial delight. 

The village of Martin-Eglise is about 
four miles from Dieppe, charmingly sit- 
uated amongst fine trees and orchards. 
The presbytery, an old-fashioned one- 
storied house, of many small rooms, is 
surrounded by.a garden well stocked with 
fruit and flowers, which do not spoil in 
each other’s company. The Englishman, 
armed with a letter of introduction, sent 
in his card, and very quickly the host 
would present himself at the honeysuckle- 
covered porch. The visitor saw at once 
that he was in the presence of a courtly, 
polished gentleman. The abbé’s dark 
eyes would rain a kindly look of welcome ; 
then followed a hearty shake of the hand 
and a hope that the visitor and his intro- 
ducer were well. Following your host, 
whose tall, powerful, lithe figure was of 
course clothed in the Norman priest’s 
long gown, you were cordially ushered 
into the pretty dining-room of the presby- 
tery. The abbé understood and read 
English well, but, having no facility in 
speaking our language, he always spoke 
in French. “Sir,” he would say, “ pray 
sit down, and my housekeeper will bring 
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you a little lunch.” “ Indeed, no, I break- 
fasted but an hour ago.” “ But, cher 
monsieur, you have had a Jong walk from 
Dieppe; besides, an Englishman is al- 
ways hungry. Flore! Flore!” to his 
housekeeper, “this is Mr. , a friend 
of . He is an Englishman, and there- 
fore will at once eat a little something.” 
Very quickly a tray would appear; bread, 
cheese, butter, fruit from the garden. of 
the presbytery, would invite the visitor, 
and while he ate the abbé reclined in his 
chair and talked. In avery few minutes 
the visitor was entirely at home, and the 
abbe, perfectly frank and natural, charmed 
his guest with his easy and fluent dis- 
course about the ancient close connection 
between Normandy and England. He 
would quickly discover that his visitor, by 
his name, must also have had a Norman 
descent, and he would talk of surnames 
of people still existing in the two coun- 
tries. The visitor perhaps remarked on 
the many English acquaintances of his 
host. “ Ah, monsieur,” he would exclaim, 
“TI used to hate those horrid English 
when I was a boy. Why? Because my 
mother used to tell me as I sat on her 
knee how the English ships shelled the 
town in which she lived. Sir, I used to 
clench my tiny fists and say, ‘Oh, those 
English! if they come again I will give 
them a warm reception.’” Then, with a 
merry laugh, “And whenever they do 
come I try always to be as good as my 
word.” Lunch over, a walk round the 
presbytery garden, when flowers would 
be picked and offered as tokens of pleas- 
ure and welcome; then in and round the 
library. This was the abbé’s especial joy. 
Many rooms, looking north, south, east, 
west, were fitted up with shelves, and 
these were filled with rare books, more 
than five thousand in number, collected 
during a long life, on history sacred and 
secular, theology, antiquities ; a splendid 
collection of books in any way connected 
with the history of his beloved Normandy, 
its towns, churches, and cathedrals. A 
long list of celebrated writers on liturgical 
science and ecclesiastical history could 
be furnished, which would stir up the 
envy of all bibliophiles. A collection of 
our English Books of Common Prayer 
from the first one printed attracted the 
attention of the English visitor. The 
writer of this memoir well remembers one 
visit to this library. The abbé had been 
asking after the wife of his guest; then 
leading him into the favorite room where 
were ranged the “ Monasticon Anglica- 
num,” Fleury, Tillemont, Béralt-Bercas- 
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tel, “Zes Actes de St. Thérdse,” “Les 


Souvenirs de la Maison de Gournay,” and 
a host of others, he pointed to the shelves 
and said, “Sir, behold my wife! my wife, 
who never speaks except when I wish to 
hear her, who always says what I wish 
her to say, who always stops the moment 
1 have heard enough. Is not that a wife 
out of ten thousand?” 

After an examination of the choicest 
books, rare missals, and ancient brevia- 
ries, a walk followed. In five minutes 
the beautiful Forét d’Arques was reached, 
and soon the abbé conducted his guest to 
the battle-field, and vividly described how 
Henry of Navarre for fourteen days, shel- 
tered by the walls of the castle yonder, 
resisted the army of Guise and the League. 
If the day were fine, a walk to the pretty 
town of Arques, a visit to the exquisite 
church, the “ Light of Normandy,” and 
an inspection of the splendid ruins of the 
castle followed. Then back to the pres- 
bytery and a visit to his own church. 
This was plain to ugliness, but clean and 
carefully kept. On the walls hung a chart 
with references to any historical event in 
which the place was concerned. Our 
own Henry V. had halted here on his way 
to the memorable siege of Rouen, etc. 
How the abbé loved Rouen! 


Then, as the sun set, the abbé would 
lead his visitor round the village and pay 
little visits to his people, returning every 
greeting with a most polite bow, or poking 
a little fun at some elderly villager. 





A NORMAN PRIES*. 


Finally,’ ‘dinner in the presbytery, and 
then the host, by this time warmed and 
inspired by. the evident delight of his 
guest, “talked as only Frenchmen of the 
highest-culture can talk. Grave and gay, 
wise, witty; tender, the good man out of 
the treasure #f his mind brought forth 
“things newand old.” His listener hung 
delighted on his words, his only fear being 
“lest he should come to an end.” He 
was so human, and men of every religion, 
and those who, alas! could not see their 
way to belong to any, all agreed in their 
reverence for him. The writer of these 
lines -is informed by the brother of the 
deceased fhat when the excellent abbé 
was struck down suddenly in March last, 
in his seventieth year, his relatives were 
amazed at the number of people, cele- 
brated in politics, literature, and art, as 
well in England as in France, who testi- 
fied to their reverence for their deceased 
brother. 

He was in truth a noble man. France 
loses a gifted son; the Catholic Church a 
noble exemplar of all that is highest and 
best in it; many Englishmen, high and 
low, a most hospitable friend; and not a 
single man, woman, or child in Martin- 
Eglise but feels bereft of a most dearly 
loved friend, who added to their joys and 
shared their sorrows, who worked and 
prayed for them for three-and-thirty years, 
and whose body now lies in their village 
churchyard in peaceful slumber. 

H. J. Gress. 





In a recent number of Waturen, Hr. Bergh 
has drawn attention to the powerful agency 
exerted by ice in severing rocks, of which he 
gives a striking instance occurring .on the 
Aalesund in west Norway, where a low ledge 
rising out of the fjord is all that remains of a 

_ once extensive fjald promontory, which in the 
year 1717 was suddenly blown up and precipi- 
tated into the water be the force of the ice 
within the interstices of the stone. The win- 
ter had been mild, and during a rapid thaw a 
considerable stream had welled up from the 
ice-covered summit of the fjzld, and carried 
its waters into every crevice of the rock, when 
a sudden change of wind brought about a sharp 
frost, which turned the descending waters of 
the newly-formed stream into ice, arresting 
their course within the interstices of the rock. 
The result was the explosion of the entire mass 
of the fjald below the outbreak of the stream, 
and its projection from a height of more than 
fifteen hundred feet into the neighboring fjord, 
which engulfed the whole of the promontory, 





with its cultivated fields and farmstead. Simul- 
taneously with the disappearance of the land 
below the surface of the fjord, a huge mass of 
waters was propelled against the opposite 
shore, carrying with it rusty anchors, boat- 
rafters, and numerous other objects which had 
long lain at the bottom. The disturbance ex- 
tended a mile beyond the point at which the 
land was submerged, and the waters in retreat- 
ing carried with them a wooden church which 
had stood fifty feet above the fjord, besides 
sweeping away all the fishing-boats for a dis- 
tance of two and a half miles. Before this oc- 
currence, which was attended by loss of life to 
about a score of persons, the headland had 
been much resorted to on account of the hali- 
but, which abounded in the neighborhood, but 
since that period the fish has never returned, a 
circumstance which, according to local popular 
belief, is due to the covering up by the infallen 
rock of certain submarine cavities and springs 
frequented by the fish, 





